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COETHE’S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Mon nt, and time as well— 
How. this little book will tell. 


oe 


LXXXIIf. 


Wit? thou purely enjoy love's pleasures? Attend to my counsel. 
Keep audacity far,—earnestness far from thy heart. 

One will scare away love, and the other would try to confine him : 
Vainly—the roguish young god laughs his defiance at both. J.O. 





MEYERBEER’S “PROPHETE.” 

For the benefit of all those who intend going to Paris to 
be present at the first performance of Meyerbeer’s new opera, 
the Prophete, at the Thédtre de la Nation, we beg to state that 
it will positively be produced on Thursday, the 12th inst. 





ERNST. 


Our readers, and the musical public in general, will be 
delighted to hear that this great violinist arrived in Town on 
Thursday. Ernst has not been here since 1844, that memo- 
rable season when Mendelssohn was engaged to conduct six 
Philharmonic concerts and the music in 4 Midsummer Night’s 
Dream was first produced in England. His brilliant success 
at the Philharmonic Society, at his joint concert with 
Moscheles, at all the fashionable concerts in the metropolis, 
and at the Philharmonic Society of Dublin, the Gentlemen’s 
Concerts in Manchester, aud other great provincial institutions, 
still remains fresh in the memory of the lovers of fine violin- 
playing: The position occupied by Ernst in Germany and 
France, as the most wonderful performer on his instrament 
since Paganini first astonished Europe, was then guaranteed 
in Great Britain, and established beyond a‘ qnestion. His 
works, which were previously known and admired by our 
violinists, became unprecedentedly popular, from the plaintive 
and beautiful Blegie to the fantastic Carnaval de Venise and 
the melodious Pensées Fugitives,—the universal favorites of 
amateurs and artists,—which he composed in fellowship with 
his gifted friend, Stephen Heller. 

Ernst’s arrival will be hailed unanimously by the whole 
artistic world as the great event of the season. Of course we 
shall have frequent opportunities of speaking of him at our 
classical concerts. | 

The last three or four years have been passed by Ernst at 
St. Petersburgh, Stockholm and hagen, in each of 
which great capitals his success’ has been as brilliant and 
complete as his unrivalled talent warrants, 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

‘Tue performance of Mendelssohn's music in Athaliah by 
the members of this society and theit professional assistants 
or rather guides, for it is ‘the musicians who keep the 
zealous amateurs in ofdey—was one’ of almost unexampled 














; excellence. The work, now unanimously considered one of 


the most original and masterly of the composer, was for the 
first time properly heard in this country. Mr. Costa had 
doubtless profited by the two rehearsals and public perform- 
ances at the Philharmonic, and as a large number of the band 
and chorus engaged on those occasions were also employed 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, an advantage, equally de- 
rived from experience, was evident on the part of the great 
body of vocal and instrumental executants. But this was not 
all; no one who had previously heard Athaliah at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, could fail to be at once impressed 
with an advantage still more palpable and striking, arising 
from the materially increased area for sound. At the former 
locale the choruses, which are everywhere illustrations of the 
conflicting passions of a whole people, were so apparently 
confined by the limited space, that more than half their 
power was swallowed up and Jost in the excess of reverbera- 
tion; while at Exeter Hall, on the contrary, their weight, 
and consequent effect, seemed fairly doubled. It is only in 
such buildings and in cathedrals that the mighty harmonies 
of the choir can be duly expressed; they are designed for a 
multitude of voices, and require enormous space for utterance. 
As with the Lobgesang of the same composer, so with the 
Athaliah ; in the Hanover-square Rooms it was found com- 
paratively noisy and monotonous—at Exeter Hall it was with 
one voice pronounced magnificent. This was the universal 
feeling on Friday night, and Mendelssohn himself, of whom 
the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society are so justly, 
proud, as a brother member, and whose name, as that of tle 
greatest composer of his time, is the highest attraction for the 
public, never before achieved a more complete triumph. The 
silent and respectful attention with which the music was 
listened to, from the overture to the final chorus, was a suffi- 
cient proof of the interest attached to the performance; and 
the feelings of deep gratification to which the newly-formed 
acquaintance with one of the latest and most ambitious efforts 
of Mendelssohn's genius gave rise, in the bosoms of all who 
had flocked to hear it, were too evident to be overlooked. 

Mr. Vandenhoff, on this occasion, was appointed to recite, 
the intervening and explanatory verses ; and those who _re- 
member that gentleman’s impressive representation of the 
part of Creon, in Antigone, at Covent-garden Theatre, » will 
at once understand with how much intelligence and force he 
accomplished his task, and how sensible, pointed, and musical, 
was his declamation. The overture, which appears grander 
and more poetical on every fresh hearing, was very finely 
played; on this occasion six harps (four more than at the 
Philharmonic) were ranged in front of the orchestra, and in 
the brilliant coda which describes the exultation of the Jews for 
the fall of Athaliah, for the establishment of Eliacin, , their, 
hereditary King, upon the throne of his ancestors, and for the 
triumph of the true religion, something like the overpowering. 


effect aimed at by Mendelssohn was obtained. The first set 
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of choruses, duets, and solos, illustrating the religious worship 
of the true believers, carried on in the temple in despite of the 
tyrannic decrees of Athaliah—a worthy daughter of Jezebel— 
was admirably executed from first to last. The lofty choral 
phrase in C major, ‘ Heaven and the earth display His gran- 
deur is unbounded,” with which this section begins and ends, 
came out with surprising power, The full strength of 
band and chorus is here united to produce an effect in which 
simplicity and grandeur march hand-in-hand. Miss A. Wil- 
liams and Miss Duval gave due prominence to the lovely 
duettino, ‘ Each fruit he forms,” which immediately follows 
and so beautifully contrasts with the chorus; and again the 
choir gave out, with wonderful force and decision, the splendid 
chorale for all the voices in unison, ‘‘O Sinai, thou theme of 
never-ending story,” which for large and majestic melody, may 
be compared to “ Let all men praise the Lord,” in the Lubge- 
sang of the same composer. The next section, beginning with 
a succession of choral recitatives, in which the various de- 
partments of the choir are first separately employed and 
then combined, describes the wonder and curiosity excited 
in the minds of the people by the extraordinary wisdom 
of the child, Eliacin, who resists the attempts of Athaliah to 
seduce him from the right path, and rebukes her for her own 
wickedness. The beautiful duet in B flat, for two sopranos 
with choral accompaniment and responses, “ Ever blessed 
child, rejoice” which follows this, was exceedingly well exe- 
cuted, both by soloists (Misses A. Williams and Duval) and 
chorus, The fine passuge, ‘‘ Behold Zion! behold!” with 
solos for contralto and soprano, in which the chorus repeats 
the theme in full harmony after the singers, went with great 
precision, as did the chorale, “‘ They, Lord, who scoff at 
Thee,” with its original and striking florid bass. Miss M. 
Williams sang the alto solo, ‘‘ Rejoice, exclaims the frantic 
throng,” with remarkable power, and gave the plaintive 
phrase, ‘*‘ Who this day can say to-morrow will be ours?” 
with true poetical feeling, Miss A. Williams, whose task 
throughout this music is one of great labor and difficulty, was 
equally successful in the soprano solo, ‘* The sinner’s joys 
decay,” the fragmentary phrases of the choral accompaniment, 
which give such graphic reality to the situation, producing an 
effect quite thrilling. In the third section, the simple and 
majestic chorus in E flat, *‘ Lord, let us hear thy voice,” with 
accompaniment of six harps, was finely executed; but the 
most striking point was the passage. ‘“‘ A new Jerusalem 
appears,” recited by Mr. Vandenhoff while the orchestra 
plays a chorale of Luther, the melody of which is given 
to the trampet; the effect of this must be heard to be 
understood ; it is beyond description. Mr. T. Harper played 
the trumpet part to perfection, the softness of his tone being 
as remarkable as the correctness of his execution, and the 
elaborate accompaniment for the harp obligato was admirably 
rendered by Mr. Balsir Chatterton. 

In the fourth section the most remarkable features weré the 
pathetic chorus in C minor, ‘ Promised joys, menaced woes,” 
the fine passage, “‘ Revere Him, and humbly fear Him,” and 
the melodious trio for two sopranos and contralto, with 
choral accompaniments, ‘* Hearts that feel.” These were all 
given with perfect effect. In the trio, the solo voice parts 
were excellently delivered by the Misses Williams and Miss 
Duval, and the choral responses were sung with a subdued 
tone and delicacy of expression that could hardly be surpassed. 
The “March of the Priests,” and the chorus, ‘Depart, 
depart,” when the priests expect the army to go and fight 
against Athaliah, both masterpieces, were performed with 
such energy and enthusiasm, that it was very difficult for the 


audience to refrain from ‘insisting upon their being repeated. 
All the remainder of this section, in which the first movement 
of the overture is introduced with such propriety and in- 
genuity, intricate and difficult as it is for band, chorus, and 
solo singers, went without one noticeable slip. Mr. Costa’s 
baton seemed to be endowed with a supernatural power that 
so closely bound the whole together as to make disunion im- 
possible. The seventh and last section begins with the 
passage, ‘‘ Baal’s temple is destroyed,” spoken by Mr. 
Vandenhoff to music, which, by one of Mendelssohn’s boldest 
and most masterly progressions, leads to the final chorus, 
‘“‘ Heaven and the earth display,” with slight variations, the 
same as that which occurs immediately after the overture. 
This portion was as effectively rendered as all that had pre- 
ceded it, and worthily concluded a performance of which any 
society in Europe might have been proud. The feelings of 
the audience could not longer be kept back when the chorus 
was over, and as Mr. Costa left the orchestra, he was greeted 
by a burst of long continued and enthusiastic applause from 
every part of the building. 

It is but justice to add that much of the efficiency we have 
eulogised is due to the exertions of Mr. H. J. Westrop, an 
English musician of acknowledged ability, who has the con- 
trol of all the preparatory rehearsals of the members of the 
society before they are joined by their professional assistants. 

The music of Athaliah was preceded by the Lobgesang, of which 
we spoke at length on the occasion of its first performance. 
The 7imes, in a notice of the latter says, that “ Mendelssohn 
wis the first to conceive the idea of applying the highest form 
of instrumental composition to the ends of religious worship.” 
By “ the highest form of instrumental composition” is meant 
the symphony, which was never used in sacred music before 
the Lobgesang, and has never been used since it was composed, 
the lamented death of its author having deprived the world 
of the other two of a serics of three such works which he had 
intended to complete. 

On Wednesday, as usual in Passion Week, the Messiah 
was performed. The execution was admirable, The hall 
was crowded to suffocation, 





JENNY LIND AT EXETER HALL, 

A GRranp performance of sacred music, consisting of 
Handel's Zadok the Priest, and Haydn's Creation, took place 
at Exeter Hall on Tuesday evening. Jenny Lind was the 
grand attraction. The “‘ Nightingale” gave her services 
gratuitously, The Hall was crowded to suffocation. The 
receipts amounted, we understand, to something short of 
£1500. After the expenses are paid the profits will be 
divided among the Royal Society of Musicians, the Society of 
Female Musicians, the Choral Fund, the Royal Academy of 
Music, and the Governess’s Benevolent Institution. 

The whole of the musical proceedings were under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict, who got up the oratorio and con- 
ducted the orchestra, Altogether the execution was one 
of the most complete and satisfactory we ever heard. The 
band included 130 of the picked performers from the great 
London orchestras, and the chorus was equally well. selected, 
being highly efficient both in numbers and quality. Mr. 
Benedict conducted with great firmness and decision, and that 
musician-like taste for which he is ever remarkable. 

The anthem of Handel went to perfection, better indeed 
than we ever heard it go, and was the most finished per- 
formance of the evening, 

After the anthem Malle. Lind sang “ Let the bright Sera- 





phim,” with Mr. T. Harper's obligato accompaniment, 
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We do not quite enter into the enthusiasm of our Man- 
chester correspondent about Malle. Lind’s singing in the 
Creation, nor do we admire her reading of the line 

“ And cooing owns the tender dove her mate.” 
We see no reason why cooing should be sung— 
coo 





ing, 

in opposition to the musical text. In other respects Malle. 
Lind’s singing was excellent, sometimes admirable, and at 
moments positive perfection. Her ‘‘ With verdure clad” was 
chaste and beautiful, but would have been still better with less 
shaking. Inthe concerted pieces Mdlle. Lind, who is an 
accomplished musician, was all that could be desired by the 
most rigid Haydnite. 

The other singers were Messrs. Lockey, Whitworth, and 
Machin, who executed the music allotted to them with great 
ability. 

The choruses and instrumental accompaniments, under Mr. 
Benedict’s judicious and energetic guidance, went very finely 
throughout. Not a fault was to be noticed. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with a numerous suite, 
honored the performance with their presence. On their entry 
the national anthem was given, Jenny Lind taking two verses. 








WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHG@NICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 





CHAP, IV. 
(Continued from page 196.) 

I. Tue third division of this second portion relates to the 
mechanical part of Egyptian art; first, in sculpture, and, 
secondly, in painting. In both, the style of their workman- 
ship, as well as the manner in which they worked, will be 
considered. 

II, With respect to the workmanship, Diodorus informs us, 
that the Egyptian sculptors, after they had apportioned the un- 
wrought stone by their standard measure, sawed it in half, and 
that two. artists divided one figure between them (a). In the 
same manner, it is said, Telecles and Theodorus, of Samos, 
made a statue of Apollo, which stood at Samos, in Greece ; 
namely, Telecles made one half at Samos, and Theodorus 
the other at Ephesus. This statute was cut in half below the 
hips, and then fitted together again, so that the two parts 
completely corresponded, The words of the historian cannot 
be understood otherwise. For is it credible, as all translators 
assume, that the statue was divided lengthwise from the 
crown of the head to the termination of the trunk, just as 
Jupiter (in Plato’s Symposium) split in two the first double 
race of men? The Egyptians would have prized such a work 
as little as they prized the man whom the first Ptolemy showed 
them, and who, after this fashion, was painted half black, half 
white. In illustration of my opinion, I may cite the Antinous 
of the Capitoline Museum, already referred to, since this is 
composed of two halves, which are fitted together beneath the 
tie of the apron, and might, therefore, be looked upon as an 
imitation of the Egyptian work (6). Probably this Antinous 
stood among the Egyptian deities:in the so-called ‘* Canopus,” 
in Hadrian’s Villa, where it was discovered. However, this 
mode of uniting, mentioned by Diodorus, conld only have 
been adopted in the case of some colossal statues, since all the 
other Egyptian statues. are of one piece. Indeed, Diodords 





himself ‘speaks of many Egyptian ‘colossi of one’ piece, of 
which some are preserved to the present day. Among them 
ce " statue of King Osymandya, whose feet were seven ells 
ong’ (c). 

III. All the Egyptian figures that are left have been 
finished off, smoothed, and polished with infinite care, and 
there is not one of them which has been merely finished off 
with an iron tool alone {as is the case with some of ‘the best 
Greek statues in marble), since a smooth surface could’ not 
have been given in this way to granite and basalt. The figures 
on the top of the tall obelisks are elaborated as if they were to 
be seen close, as may be observed in the Barberini obelisk, and 
more especially in the obelisk of the sun, both of whielr are 
lying down. In the latter, there is the ear of a sphinx, 
elaborated with so much intelligence and refinement, that a 
more perfectly finished ear is not to be found in any of the 
Greek reliefs in marble. The same degree of care may be 
observed in a really old Egyptian stone in Stosch’s Museum, 
which, in point of elaboration, is not inferior to the best Greek 
gems. This stone, which is a remarkably fine onyx, repre- 
sents a sitting Isis, and is cut after the manner of the arch on 
the otelisk. As beneath the thin upper stratum, which is of 
the peculiar brownish color of the stone, thére is a white layer, 
the face, arms, and hands are cut deeper, in order that these 
may be white. 

The Egyptian artists sometimes hollowed out the eyes to 
introduce eye-balls of another material, as we find in an Isis 
(already mentioned) of the second Egyptian style, in the 
Capitoline Museum, in a head in the Villa Albani, and in 
another head (which has been broken off), in the Villa Altieri. 
In a head and breast in this last villa, the eyes, which are 
made of a different stone, are fitted so exactly, that they 
seem to have been poured in; while in another head in the 
Villa Albani, which is made of the best reddish and fine- 
grained granite, it may be observed that the eye-balls are 
finished off with a pointed iron tool, and are cut smooth like 
the head itself. Among ‘the works of this class is a water- 
vessel or bucket with a haridle, which was used in sacrifices, 
and which is called “ Situla”(d) by the Roman writers, 
when these speak of the Egyptian usages, and which is mis- 
taken by him who first made it known for the implement 
termed the ‘‘ Vannus Iacchi.” The subsequent possessor of 
this vessel—the celebrated Count Caylus—has described it, 
and I shall have occasion to speak of it hereafter. 

IV. If I maintain that the genuine Egyptian works in 
relief are only in bronze, I say this with the knowledge that 
works of the kind are to be found in Egyptian stone, like the 
above-mentioned canopi of greenish basalt. But let the 
reader bear in mind that I have classed these figures among 
the modern imitations made in the time of the Romans (e). 
An attempt might be made to prove the contrary by means of 
a female head of white marble, which is inserted in the wall 
of the Senator’s house in the Campidoglio, because this seems 
to have been worked in relief, not in the Egyptian, but in the 
Greek manner. But if this head is examined through a good 
glass, it will be discovered that it is a fragment which has 
remained of a larger work, and that, in a modern time, it was 
fixed to a marble tablet, so that it was firmly let into the 


marble in which it was worked (f). , 





Sgiect Variorum. Norgs, 


(a) From the passage of Diodorus here cited, Amoretti would correct: 


Winckelmann, by showing that not only two, but several scilptors, in 
different places, worked at One statue. However, the words of Diodorus 
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perfectly agree with Winckelmann’s opinion, as may be plainly deduced 
from the whole context.—Meyer. 

(b) The fact that the Antinous in the Capitoline Museum is composed 
of two halves, must be ascribed, not to the imitation of the Egyptian 
style, but rather to the nature of the Parian marble, which, according to 
Pliny and Isidorus, was not found in very large pieces. Visconti forms 
the same opinion from the Juno Lanuvina, thirteen Roman palms high, 
which was removed from the Paganica Palaceinto the Pio-Clementine 
Museum, and was originally made of several pieces of the finest Parian 
marble, which have been fitted together.—Fea. 

Still more appropriately may the remark made by Visconti on the 
upper part of a beautiful Bacchus, which has been worked in the same 
way, be applied to the Cepitoline Antinous, which consists of two pieces. 
“For the sake of convenient transport, statues were made of several 
pieces—generally two ; especially those, I think, which were made at a 
distance from the place of their destination, for the use and ornament 
of palaces and villas of private persons, as it was desirable to move them 
easily about at the will of the owners. Three female statues in the 
Capitoline Museum, and one which represents the Emperor Hadrian in 
fullarmour, in the palace Ruspoli, are made in this manner, and in all of 
them the lower half is lost, as in the Bacchus.” — Meyer, 

(c) Pococke, however, in the description which he gives of this statue, 
states, that it is composed of five pieces, as we see also in the copy by 
Fea.— Meyer. 

(d) The word “ Situla” and its diminutive, ‘‘Sitella,’’ were usually 
applied to denote the vessel from which lots were draw. The vessel 
was filled with water, and the lots were made of wood. The neck of 
the vessel being narrow, while it increased below, only one lot could 
come up at a time when it was shaken. The proper signification seems, 
however, to have been a bucket or pail, and in this it was doubtless 
applied by the Romans to the Egyptian utensil.— Translator. 

(e) The Englishman, Byres, at Rome, possessed a fragment of a bas- 
relief, about three inches long, half an inch thick, and rather more than 
three inches broad, in which the artist has made use of two yellow spots 
to represent two apes. The hieroglyphics found upon it are similar to 
those on the Abraxas. Probably it is an Egyptian work from a later 
time, 

(f) Winckelmann’s conjecture is pronounced correct by Fea, on the 
strength of a portion of the whole surface, which yet remains below the 
chin of this head, and which appears to have been concave. However, 
the surrounding part, according to Fea, consists not of marble but of 
stucco,— Meyer. 

(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 


CXXIxX, 


THERE are ecstatic moments, when we flow 
Into the heart of nature; in that state 
The limits which have kept us isolate, 
Melting away, fainter and fainter grow. 
Then all the world becomes transparent, so 
That we can even look upon high fate, 
Who frowns no more, but smiles benignly great, 
Off'ring her mighty mysteries to show. 
Then ancient fables once again are true; 
The earth is shaken by the Olympian’s nod, 
And all the valleys and the hills become 
Pregnant with deity ; with vigor new, 
Each tree and flower bursts forth a living God : 


And in that company we are at home. N. D. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, Verdi’s opera, the Due Foscari, was given, 
for the first time this season, with Coletti in his celebrated 
part of the Doge; Signor Bordas being the Jacopo, and 
Madame Giuliani the Lucrezia. Miss Sara Howson appeared 
in the small part of Pisana. 

It is unnecessary to speak of Coletti’s representation of 
the elder Foscari. It is as powerful, as impressive, and dra- 
matic as ever, and was never performed with more effect than 
on Saturday evening. He was greatly applauded on his 


entrance, and went through his first scena, “ Eccomi solo al 
fine,” with immense vigor. In the second act, his fine dra- 
matic singing obtained an encore in the terzetto, “ Al padre.” 
In the last act his aria, “ Questa  dunque,” was encored with 





enthusiasm; and his death scene, which was powerfully and 
artistically portrayed, was hailed with acclamations. 

The Jacopo of Sig. Bordas was better than his Ernani; 
because, in the first place, he had less to sing, and, in the next 
place, what he had to sing was not so buisterons. His figure 
also appeared more seemly in the young patrician than in the 
outlawed bandit. 

Madame Giuliani pleased us much in Lucrezia. While 
wanting power for such obstreperous music as that of Verdi, 
she seems to have a strong feeling for the higher order of the 
lyric drama, which she has evidenced in Ernani and the Due 
Foscari; for it must be owned, that Verdi has not been 
unhappy in his choice of librettos. The fair cantatrice was 
greatly applauded throughout, and was honored with an encore 
in the duet with Jacopo, ‘‘ Al sposo mio,” and also in the ter- 
zetto with Jacopo and the Doge. 

The curtain fell amidst vociferous cheers, and Coletti and 
Madame Giuliani were recalled. 

Several arrivals have taken place since our last. We may 
name among the most important, Mademoiselle Parodi, the 
fair pupil of the great Pasta, about whom report is so voluble ; 
Calzolari, the tenor, from Brussels, of whom everybody speaks 
in terms of high praise, and who awaits Alboni’s return to 
make his début; Bartolini, another tenor, of whom report 
says very little; and last, not least, the stupendous Lablache 
himself. 

On Tuesday next, Mdlle. Parodi will make her’ first 
appearance as Norma—we believe her first appearance on 
any stage. Lablache pere will play Oroveso, and Gardoni 
Pollio. 

A correspondent has requested us to give a list of the or- 
chestra at Her Majesty’s Theatre. We are glad to be able to 
comply with his request. The following are the members of 
the band for 1849 :— 


Orcuestra, 1849 :— Violini Primi—Tolbecque, Nadaud, Deloffre, 
Cooper, Collins, Michiels, Pluys, Shargool, Jacquin, Diechmann, Thillon, 
Dawson, Villani, Day.——Viclini Secondi—Oury, Pigott, Collins, Hall, 
Pugni, Tallance, Stephen (horn or violin), Lawrence, Ganz, junr., Ridgway, 
Charles, Betts, Kreutzer, Love.—— Tenors—Hughes, Calkin, Ganz, 
Suppus, Rice, Boden, Jones, Morris, Ruckner. —— Violoncelli—Piatti, 
Pilet, Collins, Ehrmann, Crouch, Gardner, Praeger, Piatti, junr —— 
Contrabassi—~Anglvis, Percival, Bull. Russell, Giles, Pickaert, Ward, 
Winterbottom.—— Fiutes—RKemusat, King. ——- Oboes—Lavigne, Horton, 
— Clarinetis — Belletti, Maycock. —— Trumpets—~ Zeiss, Davis.—— 
Horns.—Steglich, Catchpole, Kreutzer, Callcott. Fagotti—Tamplini, 
Koessel.——Tromboni—Winterbottom, Giguet, Marin. Ophecleide— 
Dayet.——-7 ympani—Ista.——-Side Drum—Hughes, junr.——Triangle 
—Callcott, junr. Long Drum—Hinchey.—— Harp—Thomas. 











In all there are seventy-three. Among them are many 
excellent, some first-rate artists. Under such an experienced 
and energetic conductor as Balfe, it is no wonder that every 
year their improvement as a working body is remarkable. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue sixth performance of Masaniello took place on Satur- 
day, the theatre being again crowded ia every part. Although 
the enthusiasm was as great as on any preceding evening, 
and the encores as numerous, the entire performance was not 
quite satisfactory, in consequence, mainly, of the return of 
Mario’s influenza, which interdicted him from singing the 
“Sleep” song, and marred him from producing some of his 
finest effects. So suddenly was he attacked with hoarseness, 
that after singing a few bars of the air in question, he was 
compelled to stop, and putting his hand to his throat, to make 
a mute avowal to the audience of his incapability to proceed. 





As a matter of course, the apology was received with immense 
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cheers. And here it is but justice to hint at Mario’s highly 
disinterested conduct in appearing in Masaniello under the 
circumstances. First, it was a large step out of the way of 
the great tenor to appear at all before Easter: in the next 
place, Mario came out the first night under the disadvantage 
of a violent cold, which, but for his indomitable energy, 
might have endangered his position with the public: and in 
the last place, despite the influenza, which scarcely left him 
for an hour, he continued to perform for six successive nights. 
The directors of the Royal Italian Opera are, therefore, 
indebted in no small degree to Mario, without whose 
zealous co-operation the theatre could not have opened at the 
time fixed, and one of the most brilliant opportunities of a 
successful beginning might have been altogether missed. 

We were greatly surprised, and indeed chagrined, to find 
the splendid market-chorus cut on Saturday. All the inter- 
mediate part, in which the fishermen, sellers of wares, &c., 
call to the buyers, and which appears to us the most startling 
and effective portion of the chorus, was omitted. Never 
was a greater mistake committed. If the cutting system be 
commenced, it will be likely to go on, and then what becomes 
of the Royal Italian Opera’s pretensions to exclusive clas- 
sicality of taste, and how much longer will the eloquent 
praises of the Britannia, and other independent papers, be 
deserved? Why, at any rate, select so innocent a thing as the 
“ Market Chorus” for curtailment? Played alone, without 
any scenic effects, it could surely never displease. 

Polonini and Marini have arrived in London after the ter- 
mination of their season at the Havannahs. Marini achieved 
a series of brilliant successes. He made his début on the 15th 
of October as Silva, in Ernani. He subsequently sustained 
Marino Faliero, in Donizetti’s opera of that name; Basilio, 
in J! Barbiere ; the principal parts in Aétila and the Nabucco of 
Verdi; Giorgio in the Puritani; the Podesta in the Gazza 
Ladra; Oroveso in Norma; and Dr. Dulcamara in the 
Elisir d’Amore. Polonini performed the part of the Hermit 
in the Lombardi; ‘Dr. Bartolo in Jl Barbitre; Fabrizio 
in the Gazza Ladra; and Zacharie in Nabucco. Malle. 
Steffanoni and Mdlle. Tedesco were the primi donni, and 
Signor Beneventono the barytone. Signor Arditi directed a 
band of about thirty performers. The theatre is spacious and 
handsome, and the subscription was large; the receipts 
amounted to £700 and £800 each performance. The season 
terminated on the 22nd of February, and Marini, &c., left on 
the 8th of March, vid Charleston, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, arriving by the America steamer on the 2nd of 
April at Liverpool. Signor Saivi has also arrived in town 
from Moscow, where he had been giving concerts after the 
St. Petersburg season; and last, not least, Ronconi has 
arrived from Paris, the season of the Italiens, which he 
directed, having expired. 





OUR DINNER TO TOM MOORE. 
(Concluded from page 199.) 
** How was that?” asked the Chairman. 
hear,” responded Bourcicault. 


Le seigneur Thomas Moore ci git, 
Qui de fripponier eut manie. 
Ce bel esprit toujours adrait, 
N’oubla pas son interét : 
Meme en passant dans J’autre vie, 
Lors. u’il vit le sombre Achéron. 
I] chicana le prix du passage de l’onde, 
Si bien que le brutal Charon, 
D’un coup de’ pied au ventre applique sans facon, 
Nous la renvoyé dans ce monde. 


“ You shall 





Here lies Tom Moore, a thieving rogue, 

With smell-feast snout and Connaught brogue. 
His thieving feats were known so well, 

He could not be allowed in hell : 

For when he came to cross the Styx, 

He strove to play of course his tricks, 

And swore he’d paid the farthing fare, 

The very moment he came there. 

* You lie,” says Charon. ‘“ Hence, you knave ! 
Passage across you shal] not have.” 

He said, and kick’d him in the breech, 

And left him sprawling on the beach. 


“ First prove,” says Bill Thackeray, “that he had a soul 
to be roasted, before you presume that he was able to get 
down to the Styx. For my part, I have written an epitaph 
on him which goes to show that he did not possess ‘ the par- 
ticle of divine air.’ ” 


Cvujus fort? rogas, sit hoc sepulchrum ? 
Incertum senis an sit, anne anseris, 
Certé par fuerat senex anseri 

Erat canus, uti solent anseres. 

Ibat gyris uti solent anseres. 

Quam bellé canit anser, senex canebat. 
Cujus preterea sit hoc sepulechrum? 
Si rogas, senis est et est anseris. 


Perhaps you’ll ask who’s buried here ?— 
The matter, sooth, is far from clear. 
Whether a man, or govse, or both, 

I could not say upon my oath. 

He certainly was like a goose 

In many ways I can produce : 

His hairs were white as goose’s down ; 
Goose-like, he waddled up and down; 
And what within his cranium lay 

Was very goose-like, many say ; 

He cackled too, extremely weil, 

The diff’rence you could scarcely tell. 
Since no one here could therefore scan 
Whether he were a goose or man, 

We strangely think, of both he was 

A mixture, or a kind of cross ; 

And so we’ve on his tomb incis’d, 

“ Here lies a goose that was baptis’d.” 


‘“* We have had Greek, Latin, and French,” says the Chair- 
man, ‘will no one extemporise a Spanish elegy for us on 
Moore’s death ?” 

“I will,” said the Conde de Montemolino, hopping up, 
and he gave us the following :— 


Aunque este grave caso aia tocado 
Co tanto sentimento el] alma mia 
Que de.consuelo estoi necessitado 
Con que de su dolor mi fantasia 
Se descargasse un poco, i se acabasse 
De mi contino Ianto la porfia. 
Quise pero probar si me bastasse 
El ingenio a escribirte algun consuelo 
(Estando qual estoi) que apronechasse, 
Para que tu reziente desconsuelo 
La furia mitigasse, si las Musas 
Pueden un coracon alcar del suelo, 
Iponer fin a las querellas que usas 
Con fue de Pindo ia las moradoras 
Se muestran lastimadas i confusas : 
O miserabiles hados, o mez quina 
Suerte la del estado humano, i dura 
Do por tantos trabajos se camina! 
1 ahora mui maior la desuentura 
De aqsta miestra edad cuio progresso 
Muda de un mal en otro su figura! 
A quien ta de nosotros el excesso 
De guerras, de peligros, 1 destierro 
No toca, i no 4 casado el gra processo ? 
Quie no vio desparzir su sagre el hierro 
Del enemigo, quien no vio su vida 
Perder mil vezes, i escapar por ierro? 
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Non fue el Trojano Principe lorado 
Siempre del vie o padre dolorido : 
Ni siempre de la madre lamentado, 

Antes despues del cuerpo redimido 
Con lagrimas humildes i con ‘oro 
Que fue dei fiero Achiles concedido 

I reprimido el lamentable coro 
Del Phrygis llanto dieron final vano 
I sui provécho sentimiento i lloro. 


Though poor Com is as dead as a Wake. 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE SPANISH, BY JOHN OXENFORD. 
Air.—“ The night before Larry was stretched.” 


Though poor Tom is as dead as a hake, 

And I’m kilt from my sad lamentation, 
I declare I can’t sit at his wake 

Without chaunting his grave-yard oration, 
I’m bother’d and pesther’d, God knows, 

And I scarce have an atom of fancy, 
But I’ve vow’d ere his coffin they close, 

To keen o’er him a bit—Arrah, Nancy, 

Just hand me the whiskey, my dear! 


I was thinking of calling the muse 
From her flowery bed in Parnassus ; 
’Tis a custom that’s greatly in use 
With a great many minsthrel-jackasses. 
She could serve me much, now that I’ve cried 
Of salt tears an entire Bay of Biscay ; 
But as she’s not here by my side, 
I must only thry whether this whiskey 
Will inspire me to sing of Tom Moore. 


Arrah Trelind, get up out o’ that, 

Rear yer head from the dust, 1 beseech ye ; 
Don’t take on so—I’m sure that Saint Pat 

When he liv’d wiser conduct did teach ye.— 
The greatest of men, as we know, 

Duke Arthur and bould Harvey Tuckett, 
Are fated to Charon to go— 

Arrah, sure we must all kick the bucket, 

And why shouldn’t little Tom Moore ? 


From Eve till the time of the Ark, 

And thence down to the year that’s at present, 
Human Jife has had so much of dark, 

That I wonder how some call it pleasant. 
One tempest comes hurrying quick 

As an eel on the heels of another, 
And kicks up such a row as ould Nick 

Might do when he’s beating his mother, 

Or seeing a lawyer come down. 


Think of wars, and how many they take 
Without warning away to old Pluto, 
As if Nature consented to make 
Our bodies for soldiers to shoot, oh! 
Think of how many thousands each day 
The Fates clip the yarn clane asundher ; 
Taken off without leisure to pray 
For their divilments—Can you then wondher 
That Atropos diddled Tom Moore ? 


Think of all that in duels are slain; 
And the millions that die by the doctors ; 
Of the thousands that sink in the main; 
And the scores that are shot by tithe-proctors;— 
Of the numbers that perish and die 
Over ocean and land making journeys, 
And the myriads that breathe their last sigh 
In the hands of those taxing attornies ;— 
Think of these, and they’ll lessen your grief. 


I’m sure that there ne’er died a boy 

Who was more than our Tommy lamented ; 
That Hector, that fought for ould Troy, 

If he knew it would feel discontented : 
The grief that was felt for his fate 

Didn’t equal our grief for small Thomas ;—= 
Since the rebels of dear Ninety-eight, 

There wasn’t a chap taken from us 

More deeply regretted by all. 





When Achilles sold Priam the corse 

Of his son, the poor King gave up crying, 
Though after being tied to the horse 

I’d wager he wasn’t worth buying. 
But he cried not a thimbleful more, 

So pleas’d did he feel with his body ;— 
And as Tom’s corpse is here, why deplore, 

More especially over such toddy 

And elegant baccy as this ? 


“‘ Gentlemen,” said Charles Kenney, seeing how heartily we 
applauded these Spanish verses, ‘1 shall give you one in 


‘Latin, if you like, provided only that the greatest ass in the 


company will promise to put it into English for me.” 
“ T certainly will,” said Alfred Crowquill, alias Forrester. 
“ Right,” replied the other, and he trolled the following, 
while John Abraham Heraud accompanied the song on a Jew’s- 
harp, and Horne, the Syncretic, blew a small tin trumpet. 
KENNHO®, 
O Musa gaudens dicere Virginum 
Lusus, vigorem dante Cupidine, 
Desiste paulim, lugubresque 
Perge modos graviore chorda, 
Ni& pt OoMAn TWadg paue oy’ 
Ni, & Cc. 


Manu perempties Thomas'Morus gravi 
Invisit umbras ; nec medic manus 
Ferunt salutem, nec valerent 
Precipitem superare mortem. 
Nig, &c. 


Pheebus reponens serta virentia 
Cinxit cupressu funerea caput 
Casumque nati luctuosum 
Ingemuit graviore plectro. 
Ne, &c. 


Indulsit eheu flebilibus modis 

Dixitque longum letitie Vale ! 

Ultraque non dulces amores 
CompositA repetuntur hora, 


Nig, &c. 


Nec musa carmen Thome Parvo negat, 
Lugubre, cui non inveniet parem, 
In pugilando, Sol qué utrumque 
Aspicit Oceanum recurrens. 
N&, &e. 


Mecum tenelle plangite Virgines © 

Quascumque forme purpureus decor 

Fulgentis armavit potenter 
Perniciem juvenum sagittis, 


Nié, Sc. 


Hec ille fecit, Delicia, Decus 
Lugentis evi—Quid memorem sales; 
Grates puellis et leporem 
Quem viridi tenuit senect&? 
Né, Sc, 


En Gratiarum mezsta Venus choro 
Stipata querit rura dolentibus 
Amica, quam languens Cupido 
Deposité sequitur pharetia. 
Né, & Cc. 


The Damentation of Charles Wennep. 


Jolly Muse, whose songs are of ladies gay, 
Come strike up a sorrowful roundelay ! 
Fake away. 
We care not for. Love or his rakish tricks, 
Since the death of Tom Moore, that prince of bricks. 
Nix my dolly, pals, fake away ! 
Nix, &e. 
By a blow like a shot from a long eighteen, 
Was finished this boxer bold and keen, 
Fake away. 
No doctor can cure a Croker’s hits— 
They knock the valiantest into the fits. 
Nix, &, ai 
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‘When Pheebus heard the saddening news, 
He got an attack of the bluest blues. 
Fake away. 
He bound a green willow round his head, 
And blubbered away, ‘Tom Moore is dead !" 
Nix, &c. 
“* Oh, pleasure and love,” cried he, ‘‘ farewell!” 
Striking up on his harp a funeral knell, 
Fake away. 
**No more Ill romp with my favorite maid, 
Or kiss her under a green tree’s shade.” 
Nix, &c. 
When his death reached the Muse of the Wanton Lyre, 
How she bawi'd for the fall of her favorite squire ! 
Fake away. 
“ Blow me tight,” says she, “ but from east to west, 
Tom Moore was of boxers the boxer best.”’ 
é Nix, &e. 
Now all ye lasses, come weep with me, 
On this truly heartrending jubilee— 
Fake away— 
And from your bright eyes moisten the turf, 
That it green may grow o’er the amorous dwarf. 
Nix, &c. 
You know what he did to the girls in his time ; 
You know he was always bang up prime. 
Fake away. 
Need I mention the thousands of nymphs he kiss’d, 
Ere he fell beneath Croker’s thundering fist ? 
Nix, &c. 
See, Lady Morgan, and Nancy Hall, 
And the Countess—the loveliest star of all— 
Fake away— 
Over his se are beginning to keen, 
While Smith hands round the pipes and potheen. 
Nix, &e. 

“Where am [?” said Moore, suddenly waking up from his 
trance. ‘‘ Oh, what an awful dhrame I’ve had! I dhreamt 
J was bate black and blue by that fairy poet, Crofton Croker, 
and that none o’ ye tuk my part.” 

“ Faix,” says Croker, “ ‘twas no dhrame at all. You were 
bate, shure enough, and here 1 am, my boy, ready to do it 
over again, to you, or any man here,” he added, pointing to 
W. M. Thackeray, who stands six feet some inches without 
his pumps. 

Thackeray smiled at G. P. R. James, when Croker imme- 
diately flew at both, knocked Pendennis across the table, 
tumbled James over the fender right into the fire, and levelled 
a tremendous blow at Harrison Ainsworth, when he was given 
into custody by Inspector Murphy, of the Q division, and 
conveyed to Bow-street, under a strong escort of police. The 
company then broke up, highly delighted with the evening's 
entertainment. 





HANDEL AND HIS “MESSIAH.” 
(Continued from page 201.) 


Or Handel's peculiarities, one of the most remarkable is bis 
great facility in making the stretto of his fugues, or, to speak 
more diffusely, in bringing in his answers at closer and closer 
distances, or, in other words, making one part enter with the 
answer, while another still continues the subject. This he 
does to such an extent, and so naturally are these close 
answers introduced, as to make it appear probable that he 
wrote the subjects of his fugues at first in strict canon, and 
then finding them available for this treatment, introduced 
them at greater length in the prescribed order of fugue 
developement. Fine examples of this are to be found in the 
chorus, “‘ He trusted in God,” in the Messiah, in the treat- 
ment of the passage, “And he shall reign,” in the “Hallelujah” 








chorus of the same work, and in the chorus, “‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” also in the same oratorio. Another characteristic of 
this composer is his frequent and fluent use of double counter- 
point, that is, having a passage in harmony of two parts, 
which bears inversion—the lower part to be placed above the 
upper, and the upper below the lower. Innumerable ex- 
amples of this occur not only in his carefally worked fugues, 
but also in his free movements, to which the frequent 
employment of this artifice gives a great aspect of solidity 
and earnestness. Another, and a less technical feature of 
Handel’s music, is the extraordinary manaer in which the 
words are declaimed—one may almost say spoken—so pre- 
cisely do the notgs pronounce the syllables, and so fully 
enforce their effect, Striking examples of this occur in the 
choruses, “ They loathed to drink,” “‘ He sent a thick 
darkness,” ‘‘The horse and his rider,” in Israel in Egypt ; 
‘* He trusted in God,” ‘ For unto us,” in the Messiah ; and, 
indeed, in numerous instances in every one of his great choral 
works. Another of our great composer’s peculiarities, for 
which he is far less to be admired, if not, indeed, censured, is 
his habit of word-painting, which, in some instances, in its 
effect, reaches the unfortunate degree beyond the sublime, the 
limit of which one cannot but wonder that the mighty genius 
of Handel did not prevent him from overstepping. One obvious 
instance of this oceurs to the passage, ‘‘ How deep the ditch, 
how high the wall,” in the chorus, “ Behold, by Persia’s 
hero made,” in Belshazzar, where the voices give a somewhat 
pantomimical exemplification of the meaning by singing 
“deep” and “‘ high,” according to the words, and thus form 
aunison of sound and sense, that is, whimsically enough, 
neither very vocal, nor particularly consonant. Of a quite 
other character, and a wholly different order of excellence, is 
his astonishing power of raising in the minds of his hearers 
images so forcible, by means so sure and truthful in concep- 
tion, and so grand in fulfilment, that one feels the intention in 
the effect, and becomes imbued and indentified with the 
great thoughts to which one listens. Superb examples of this 
are the “ Darkness” chorus, the ‘‘Sigh’d,” in the opening 
chorus, ‘‘ The waters overwhelmed their enemies,” and, “‘ The 
sea stood upright as an heap,” in Israel in Egypt ; the descrip- 
tions of “ The monster Polypheme,” in Acis and Galatea; 
and the ‘‘ Glory to God,” the ‘* Company of the preachers,” 
and the sublime “ Hallelujah,” in the Messiah. Allusion has 
already been made to the beauty and perennial newness of 
many of Handel's melodies; but it must not be thought 
tautology to revert to them, in enumerating the chief character- 
istics of his style, since they constitute one of the most 
affecting and cffective features of it. Mozart himself, the 
living oracle of love, has not expressed his peculiar passion 
with more forceful fervor, or more touching tenderness, than 
has Handel, in his ‘* Love in her eyes,” “ As when the dove,” 
and very many of his Italian opera songs; and for strong 
dramatic character, he is not less remarkable in his ‘“‘ Honor 
and arms,” “ O ruddier than the cherry ;” the marked 
difference between the part of Polyphemus and those of the 
lovers in the trio, ‘“‘ The flocks shall leave the mountains ;” 
and in another style in the “ Farewell, ye limpid streams;” 
and ‘‘Waft her angels,” in his last and very beautiful oratorio of 
Jephthah. 1t would be a great omission, in speaking of our 
composer’s marvellous powers of dramatic expression, not to 
mention the important, individual, and very effective character 
he always gives to the choruses of heathen worship in his 
sacred oratorios, such, for instance, as those in Samson, in 
Deborah, avd in Belshazzar, which are equally eminent for 
their musical beauty, for the admirable contrast they make to 
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the graver portions of the same works, and for their striking 
illustration of at least Handel’s idea of the wild enthusiasm of 
pagan devotion. One peculiarity of Handel’s music strikes 
every attentive listener, namely, the almost incessant con- 
tinuity of the motion of his basses, which go on, and on, 
supporting either massive harmony, or rhythmical melody, or 
florid passage, with a fluency that no composer has ever 
equalled. In concluding a summary of the characteristics of 
this grandest, if not greatest, of musical composers, particular 
notice must be made of the peculiarity of his part-writing, to 
be ubserved in the large skips, and the frequent crossing of 
the two violin parts, and in the independent and melodious 
progression of his voice-parts. his it is which gives par- 
ticularly to his music that largeness and breadth of effect 
which, in comparison with the most dignified productions of 
more modern writers, makes it seem as the colossal motions 
of a giant, compared with the ordinary gestures of men. 

Let us now consider the extraordinary power of Handel’s 
genius, in the examination of which too much importance 
cannot be given to his prodigious rapidity of composition. 
This is satisfactorily proved by the dates which he affixed to 
almost all his works, the original MSS. of which are preserved 
in Buckingham Palace. Perhaps the most remarkable of all 
the extraordinary instances of this rapidity is the oratorio of 
the Messiah, the longest and most elaborated of all his com- 
positions. The MS. of this oratorio contains the following 
dates in the composer’s handwriting: — At the beginning, 
22nd August, 1741; at the end of the first part 26th August, 
1741; at the end of the second part, 6th September, 1741 ; 
aud at the end of the oratorio, 12th September, 1741. This 
mighty work, created fo be the wonder of all ages, is thus 
shown to have been begun and finished in the incredibly short 
period of twenty-two days; and we have ample reason to 
believe that the composition was cotemporaneous with the 
transcription, that the whole was conceived and committed to 
paper with a speed almost extemporaneous, and not, as we 
know to have been the case with Mozart, and some other 
composers, that the music was entirely conceived in form and 
in detail before a note was written. We have ample reason to 
believe this, in the fact of the date at the end of the first part 
of Samson being 29th September, only seventeen days after 
the completion of the previous work, which precludes the 
possibility of Handel’s having had the habit of spending any 
time in the consideration of his plan, or in the collection and 
arrangement of his ideas before he wrote them down. It 
detracts little from the great occasion for our wonder which 
this quickness in the production of his works presents, that 
Handel often appropriated whole movements to different pur- 
poses from those for which they were originally composed, and 
sometimes treated some comparatively small pieces as sketches 
for large and more important movements ; because, these 
appropriations make so small portions of the works into 
which they are introduced, as to effect but very slightly the 
time that would be required to write the whole. Examples 
of what is here stated are to be found in Deborah, in which, 
with other words, are introduced two of the Coronation 
Anthems; in Solomon, in which another of these four noble 
works is also introduced with other words; in Belshazzar, 
in which are introduced, without alteration, a movement from 
one of the so-called ‘‘ Chandos Anthems,” in Jsrael in Egypt, 
in which the choruses, ‘‘ They loathed to drink of the rivers,” 
and “ He smote all the first-born of Egypt,” are adapted with 
some abbreviation to the fugues in A minor, and in G minor, 





in the set of six for the harpsichord; and in the Messiah, in 
which the choruses, “And He shall purify,” “ For unto us,” | 


‘His yoke is easy,” and ‘ All we like sheep,” are, in a 
great measure, modelled upon four Italian duets, composed 
by him in the month before he commenced this oratorio. On 
the other hand it is to be noticed, that he often re-wrote large 
portions of a work, sometimes giving an entirely different 
setting of the words, and sometimes taking again the original 
musical idea, and by a different carrying out and develop- 
ment of it, making a very dissimilar and always. superior 
movement. Instances of this occur in nearly all of his great 
works ; among others, in the Messiah, the air, ‘‘ But who 
may abide,” was originally written for a bass voice, beginning 
with the same beautiful melody in D minor, as the air which 
is usually sung, but in 12-8 instead of 6-8 time, and con- 
tinuing the same measure throughout the song, and not 
making the change to common time which gives such great 
effect and variety to. the second setting of the words, And 
again, the air ‘* Rejoice greatly,” was originally composed in 
twelve-eight time, the melody, except for the alteration of 
measure, being the same as in the received setting. These 
alterations must, in their consideration and execution, have 
occupied at least as much time as was saved in the adaptation 
of his previous compositions, 

The Messiah was composed, as we have seen, in the year 
1741, and its first performance was at Dublin in the course of 
the following winter, where it was produced with very great 
success under the direction of the composer, The words, 
which are entirely taken from Holy Writ, were selected by 
Charles Jennens, of Gopsall Hall, an amateur of high family 
and much distinction, an ancestor of the present Karl Howe, 
and a great friend and patron of Handel, for whom he also 
partly wrote and partly compiled the text for the oratorio of 
Belshazzar. It cannot, however, but be supposed that 
Handel himself must have, to a great extent, advised or 
controlled the choice of the passages of which the words of 
the Messiah are composed ; for, besides the profound: judg- 
ment evinced in the forming so complete an epitomevof the 
great Christian history from a number of well: known texts, 
each of which has peculiar force and interest from its more 
than historical associations, there is no less skill displayed in 
the selection of sentences, even of particular words, which are 
peculiarly susceptible of musical declamation and expression ; 
so much so indeed that it is difficult to believe how any other 
than a musician, than the musician who alone has been able 
to conceive and carry out so lofty, comprehensive, and powerful 
a work, could have been. able to arrange so important.a part 
of his material as the framework in which his great ideas were 
to be moulded. Be this as it may, there is but conjecture on 
the subject, while on the other hand there exists positive proof 
of Mr. Jennens’ concern in the work, in a letter of Handel, 
which addresses him as the compiler of the text of this 
oratorio, and speaks of the honors that have been paid to 
himselt as the composer of the music. 

The Messiah must be considered as a great musical epic, 
which fulfils the aim and essentials of poetry, insomuch as the 
subject is such that no art can elevate it in the minds of 
the Christian world. Handel’s treatment of the subject surely 
elevates the minds of those who hear it, to a more refined, a 
nobler, a sublimer appreciation of those. mysteries, which, 
though insusceptible of embellishment, are in this work most 
worthily and brightly illustrated. It comprises the prediction, 
the advent, the ministry, the glorification of Christ, and the 
redemption of man wrought by his supernatural visitation, 
Of course this is all matter that admits not of musical 
description in such wise as when music is made, or sought to 
be made, to depict or embody tangible form or visible motion ; 
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but in the higher order of description, the true scope of mu- 
sical expression, in which the sensations, not of the eye but 
of the heart, are rendered; in which not forms but feelings, 
not motions but emotions are made to live, and by a universal 
sympathy are made in speaking of all to speak to all; in this, 
the highest province of the art, the truly sublime work before 
us can never be exceeded. It portrays in succession every 
shade of devotional sentiment, hope, faith, piety, resignation, 
repentance, exuliation; and all with as much truth as effect— 
‘with as much effect as the capacity of the audience, whatever 
may be their degree of musical intelligence, from the wholly 
uninitiated to the most highly cultivated, can appreciate. 

The overture is a fitting prelude to the whole. It is by 
very far the finest of all the overtures of Handel, and was 
evidently written to be a grand, earnest, and dignified compo- 
sition, rather than a piece of music that should merely impress 
and captivate a general, audience upou a first hearing; for it 
is the only one of the overtures of its composer that contains 
a fugue, the greatest form of musical composition, strictly 
written, formally answered, and elaborately conducted; whereas 
many of the other overtures have a free movement, with 
merely so much of the fugal character as is contained in the 
consecutive introduction of the several parts with the same 
subject, but’ none of the skilful working of such subject that 
constitutes the real fugue, and appeals to the most cultivated 
powers of musical judgment. The key of E minor was 
doubtless chosen by the composer for the sake of grandeur 
and solemnity, not as is conventionally said of movements in 
minor keys, to portray grief, or at least melancholy. The 
opening movement or introduction is very majestic; it is 
solemn, from the simple statcliness of its progr. ssions, but it 
contains, in all its simplicity, some rarely used and very im- 
posing harmonies. The allegro, the fugue already alluded to, 
is a very profound piece of writing, and evidences no less the 
power of genius than the depth of that learning without 
which genius is almost powerless. 

The words of tlie opening recitative, ‘Comfort ye, my 
people,” take. a particular expression from the effect of the key 
of E major coming immediately upon the close of the over- 
ture in the minor of the samme tonic. This is a fine piece of 
declamation, and the air to which it leads is at once a joyous 
and a devout annunciation of the great reign of peace that is 
to maintain throughout the earth. There is great merit in the 
manner in which the first phrase is worked in this song, both 
in the accompaniment and in the voice-part; in one place 
particularly, about the middle, there is a remarkably grand 
point upon a repetition of the words ‘‘ Every valley,” where 
a very bold modulation into A, the fourth of the original key, 
after a full close in B major, shows by what simple means 
may a great effect be produced. We must also notice the 
very cheerful repose that prevails through all this movement, 
which oue feels to be so gently expressed in a passage some- 
times of thirds, sometimes sixths, that is of continual recur- 
rence; and we must not pass over a very modern effect, 
where a seventh is sustained in one part while the others 
move in thirds. 

The chorus, ‘‘ And the glory of the Lord,” bursts out of 
this as the irrepressible exclamation of an exultant multitude, 
or as the mighty voice that speaks as a multitude in the 
heart, which feels and owns an overwhelming truth. There 
is great grandeur in the pompous declamation of the words, 
“ For the mouth of the Lord bath spoken it,” in this chorus, 
and there are some very fine examples of double counterpoint 
in the treatment of the phrase on the words which open the 
movement, and that on the words, “ Shall be revealed.” 





The recitative leading to the next song is both energetic 
and impressive, and the air that follows it, ‘‘ But who may 
abide the day of his coming,” is the most varied, and, in our 
opinion, the most beautiful in the whole work ; it should be 
also the most effective, for it presents opportunities for the dis- 
play of all the varieties/of vocal excellence, but by some 
strange misversion of the composer’s meaning, it is always 
allotted to a bass voice instead of to an alto, for which it was 
composed, and thus the beautiful cantabile of the andante 
larghetto, in three-eight, and still more the very peculiar 
passages of difficult execution in the prestissimo in common 
time, lose both their touching sweetness and their energetic 
brillianey; and nothing but the declamatory fire of the 
song, which is but one of its many characteristics of excellence, 
is given in performance with anything like the effect of which, 
in perusal, the whole piece seems susceptible. Having made 
especial mention of this as our favourite solo piece in the 
oratorio, we must be allowed in justification of an opinicn, 
which, in consequence of the usual mis-performance of the 
sony, is not general, to call attention first to the exquisite 
melody of the slow movement, and next to some wonderful 
points in the prestissimo that we cannot read without the 
ureatest excitement, namely, the modulation from G minor 
into D minor, at the words, ‘* Who. shall stand,” &c.; and 
again, after the second andante, the modulation from D minor 
to G minor, and the train of modulations beginning with the 
last inversion of a diatonic seventh on D flat, and ending with 
the return to the original key of D minor on the same words, 
We can but hope that some of those who know this great 
song in the closet, sympathize with our admiration of it, and 
sooner or later it may have such justice done to it in perform- 
ance, as to make it stand out as that prominent feature which 
we are sure, if fiom nothing else, from the evident pains he 
bestowed on this second setting of the words, Handel intended 
it should become. 

The next chorus, ‘‘ And he shall purify the sons of Levi,” 
though not a strict fugue, is a fine specimen of the fugal 
style, abounding in excellent points of contrapuntal con- 
trivance. We may particularize, among the many striking pas- 
sages in this piece, the sequence leading to the full close in C 
minor, on the words, ‘ That they may offer,” &c. 

The air, ‘‘ O thou that tellest glad tidings to Zion,” is in its 
broad, clear, rhythmical, and continuous melody, a beautiful 
relief to the more declamatory character of the music that 
precedes it; but it is not as a relief oniy that this air is beau- 
tiful ; performed alone, it cannot but delight all who hear it. 
Let us stop to admire the charming effect, which occurs seve- 
ral times, of the voice sustaining the key note, while the 
accompaniment descends in thirds to the sharp fourth of the 
key on. which is the first inversion of a chord of the seventh— 
a passage which Handel has used elsewhere; as, for instance, 
how beautifully! in the air, ‘‘ Love in her eyes sits playing,” 
but never with more effect than in the present instance. 
There is a fine, though a very simple modulation into G on 
the words, ‘‘ Behold your God,” that forms another prominent 
feature made by this song. Finally, the grand climax, the 
chorus taking up the subject, with the fine point of the basses 
answering the subject at the end of the first bar, gives this 
piece a great and a worthy importance in the general effect of 
the work. 

Another instance of our composer’s great power in decla- 
thatory recitative is, ‘‘ For behold, darkness shall cover the 
earth ;” and the air, ‘‘ The people that walked in darkness,” 
is one of those extraordinary pieces of music in which Handel 
so eminently excels, which have the effect, without employing 
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any of the trite, commonplace, and, indeed, burlesque trickery 
of technical description, of raising in the mind’ of the hearer a 

rand image which, coincident and identical with his feelings, 
fulfils both in the composer and his auditor the highest 
qualities of the ideal in art. The almost incessant motion of 
quavers, and the great prevalence of unison, are the technical 

eculiarities of this song, and, abstractedly, neither of these 
ce anything whatever to do with either ‘the people or the 
“darkness ;” but one cannot hear the whole without feeling 
irresistibly the gloom that pervades it, and the bright burst 
upon the words, “ have seen a great light,” which has the 
effect to make this gloom so much the gloomier. 

G. A. MacrarReEn. 


(To be continued.) 





MODERN IMITATION OF THE ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 
(From the Chronique Musicale.) 


[A CorrEsponpEnT has taken the pains to translate and 
forward the following. We insert it with pleasuree—Ep.M. W.] 


Art the last morning concert of the Conservatoire, Paris, 
was executed a new composition of F. Halévy, the author of 
the Juive, and the Val d’Andorre. The fame of the com- 
poser, the subject and the merit of the work, impose upon 
us the duty of calling particular attention to this musical 
performance. 

The score of M. Halévy is composed of several scenes from 
the Prometheus Bound of Aéschylus, translated into French 
verse by M. Léon Halévy. We feel throughout that the 
musician has been vividly impressed with the traditional 
recollections of the sublime simplicity of ancient art. His 
lyrical declamation, essentially different from ordinary dramatic 
recitative, and his melody, in like manner, departs from 
modern melodic forms, though in a less degree. His instru- 
mentation, altogether imitative, is imbibed with a most poetic 
coloring. In the ritornel, which announces the coming of 
the Oceanidz, there are, in particular, effects impressive from 
their truthfulness; we almost think we see and hear the 
surging billows giving way before the daughters of Ocean. 
In the chorus which they sing—a strain tinged with a melan- 
choly at once sad yet cheering —M. Halévy has made a 
happy use of one of the elements of ancient Greek music, the 
quarter-tone, an interval which does not exist in our modern 
system of music. This interval, almost imperceptible in the 
actual state of education of our sense of hearing, is practica- 
ble in our orchestras only upon stringed instruments, and 
the impression which it at first produces is as painful as that 
of a note out of tune, our musical habits not allowing us to 
conceive any other division of the octave than that into 
twelve semitones. The numerous accounts which antiquity 
has handed down to us of the wonderful effects of enharmonic 
music—of which the quarter-tone is one of the constituents— 
ought to convince us that two or three thousand years ago, 
the inhabitants of certain countries had a singularly refined 
sense of hearing, and a larynx much more minutely exercised 
than our own. What should we say, then, were we to 
succeed in constructing a musical instrument which should 
render perceptible the forty-three mathematical divisions of 
the scale proved to exist by the experiments of Sauveur! 
But whatever may be our regret for the imperfection, or the 
indolence, or as some will have it, the decline of our senses, 
we have ample means of consolation in the immortal master- 
works conceived and executed by means of the simple 
chromatic scale of twelve semitones. We do not belieye, 





then, that this essay on the part of M. Halavy to restore 
to the quarter-tone its ancient prestige, will effect any con- 
siderable change in our present system of music. It must be 
admitted, however, that it is at the least a very curious 
attempt. M. Halévy’s new work concludes with a very 
striking chorus, the idea and the form of which—thoroughly 
impressed with acharacter of actuality—form, as it were, a link 
between the past and the future, from their contrast with what 
goes before. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue Hall was not nearly so well filled as is usual.at the last 
concert of the Hargreaves Choral Society. The Creation, with 
Malle. Jenny Lind, on the Tuesday evening before, the absence of 
London principals, and the stormy state of the weather, will account 
for this. The bill of fare certainly was not of the popular kind, 
but the lover of good music would find it as interesting as any ever 
issued by the Society. Handel’s ‘“ Occasional Overture” was 
succeeded by the chorus, ‘‘ Trust thou in God,” from the cantata, 
“ As pants the hart,” by Mendelssohn, of which it forms the final 
movement. The overture and the chorus were well suited to each 
other ; the latter is quite Handelian in character, and reminds one, 
in the opening phrase, of “ Lift up your heads ;” it was sung with 
steadiness and precisicn. ‘The remainder of the first part was 
occupied by Mendcelssohn’s “ Praise Jehovab,” prefaced in the 
programme by an admirable critical notice from the Musical World. 
If this composition does not contain such striking points as many 
other of the writer’s works, it abounds, as we think, in beauties of 
the quieter kind. More frequent hearings (and, we trust, the 
cantata will be often repeated by the Society) will still more 
develop the merits of the latest work of the immortal author of 
Elijah. ‘The opening chorus, “ Praise Jehovah,” ix of the solid 
and true oratorio school, leading to a lovely andante in C minor, 
“ By His providence.” Both were well given, the one massive and 
broad, the other flowing and smooth. The two quartets were 
nicely sung by our own principals, Misses Kenneth and Morris, 
Mrs. Winterbottom, Messrs. Phillips, Walminsley, Brooke, and 
Thomas, Miss Kenneth sung both the treble solos, and was much 
applauded in the one beginning, “ Lord, at all times.” Two other 
choruses demand special mention :—‘ They that through much 
tribulation” is a chorale in a grave and melancholy strain; this 
subject is in the following movement contracted into 6-8 time, with 
full and florid instrumentation, producing by contrast an effect 
novel and ingenious. The chorus, “ Bless the people,” is quite 
dramatic in character, and the points were famously sung, especially 
‘‘ Thou didst thunder—Thou didst rend their bonds asunder,” in 
which the basses came out with great force. As a first perform- 
ance, ‘‘ Praise Jehovah” reflects great credit on all concerned. The 
second part consisted of all the portions of a Mass, each from a 
different source, the “Kyrie,” being from No. 12, Mozart; the 
“ Gloria,” No. 1, Haydn ; the “Credo,” No. 8, Haydn ; “ Sanctus,” 
No. 1, Beethoven ; and the “ Agnus Dei,” No. 12, Mozart. In all 
these the band and chorus deserve praise. The quartet, “ Bene« 
dictus” Mass in C,(Beethoven,) was effectively given by Miss 
Kenneth, Mrs, Winterbottom, Messrs. Phillips, Sheldrick, and 
chorus. Another feature was the solo, “ Et incarnatus,” by Miss 
Kenneth ; the accompanying chorus was charming—subdued, yet 
quite distinct. A real piano by a large chorus is a treat; here we 
had it in perfection. All praise to the conductor, Mr. Waddington, 
for this ; his labors, where so many choruses had to be given, must 
have been great. In the symphonies of the “ Agnus Dei” we had 
some beautiful violin and violoncello playing by Mr. Seymour, the 
leader, and Mr. Thorley. Our old favorite, Mrs. Winterbottom, 
sang the solo in the ** Dona nobis” with her accustomed excellence ; 
we were delighted to see her looking so well. The concert con- 
cluded with the grand “ Hallelujah!” from the Mount of Olives. 


March 29, 1849. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Miss Anne Romen’s first concert in this town, took place at the 
Concert Hall, on Monday evening, March 12. Miss Anne Romer, 
as many of your readers may be aware, is a native of Liverpool, 
and as this was her first concert in. her native town it was one of 
unusual interest. The artists engaged were Miss Whitnall, the 
fair beneficiaire’s two brothers,—Mr. Travers and Mr. Charles 
Romer—Mr. Bodda, Mr. H. Lawson, (violinist) and Mr. Percival 
(flautist). Miss Ann Romer, who has greatly improved, was in 
most excellent voice, and sang with unusual effect ; she gave the 
air from Linda, “ In lnce'de quest’ anima,” with great brilliancy ; 
but her greatest hit was her delivery of the old English ballad, 
“« Wapping Old Stairs,” which she sang with pathetic expression, 
obtaining a vociferous encore. Her singing of “ Home, sweet 
Home,” which she substituted, on being encored, for Alexander 
Lee’s “ Barney O’Toole,” was also instinct with the truest feeling. 
We should much like to see this young lady at our opera, having 
heard much of her success at the Princess’s theatre, and we trust 
that when Mr. Copeland opens the Theatre Royal he will afford us 
an opportunity of seeing an opera competently played by singers 
who are natives of the town. Mr. Travers sang two songs, intro- 
duced by him at the Covent Garden Opera House during Mr. 
Bunn’s régime. These were, “Sweet remembrance,” from the 
Lady of the Lake, and * Child of the Sun,” from the Bondman. 
‘He possesses a good tenor voice, but makes too frequent and 
abrupt a falsetto. He sang with great energy, and in the duet with 
his sister, “ Take, now, this ring,” he displayed great taste. Mr. 
Charles Romer also possesses a fine tenor voice, which he uses 
with great skill. He gave the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay” with immense 
power, and obtained a vociferous encore. Mr. Bodda made him- 
self quite at home with the audience in the “ Largo al factotum” 
and Loder’s * Philip the Falconer,” in both of which he obtained 
encores. Miss Whitnall sang “ Away to the Mountain’s brow,” 
and “ The Cavalier ;’ being encored in the latter, she gave her 
own song, “ O, sing that melody again,” in which she was loudly 
applauded. Mr. Lawson, in a fantasia of Vieuxtemps’, and Mr. 
Percival, in a solo of Nicholson’s, played very cleverly. The 
concert altogether was a very agreeable one, and reflected great 
credit upon our local talent. J. H. N. 


[The insertion of the above has been inadvertently delayed.—Ep.° 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Orrra Comique.—The success of this undertaking has 
induced the enterprising lessee to continue the same style of 
spectacle further into the season than he had originally in- 
tended. The entertainments we have had induce us to 
anticipate much pleasure from the production of operas yet in 
store for us, and we have such confidence in Mr. Mitchell, 
that we have no fear of being disappointed. Besides, the ex- 
perience of the past will suggest improvements necessary to a 
continuation of success, much of which must undoubtedly be 
attributed to the novelty of the enterprise. A better prima 
donna than Mdlle. Charton we can scarcely have; she has 
won the unanimous approbation of the public, and has become 
a universal favorite. Mdlle. Guichard, the Dugazon, is emi- 
nently qualified for the position which she holds, and Mdlle. 
Martial, Mdlle. Morel, and Madame Mancini, fill most respect- 
ably the parts entrusted to them. The fair sex, however, 
have it all to themselves; for, as regards the male characters, 
there is much room for improvement. When we have said 
that. M. Coudere is a first-rate actor, and M. Buguet a use- 
ful and intelligent singer, we can go no further. M. Bonnamy 
is too feeble, too uncertain, to be of any great service, His 
singing in La Dame Blanche, where the whole weight of the 
opera lays on his shoulders, was a complete failure; the same 
may be said of his Richard Coeur de Lion, As regards 





M. Beauce, whose parts are of the greatest importance in the 
Opéra Comique, we have given our opinion of him, which is 
not a very favorable one, on several occasions, We. have 
heard of the probable engagement of M. Audran, the tenor, 
and hope the rumour may prove authentic. During the first 
part of the season, we have had thirteen operas, several of 
which are entirely new to the English stage; they are Le 
Domino Noir, L’ Ambassadrice, Les Diamans de la Couronne, 
Acteon, Zanetta, Polichinelle, Le Bouffe et le Tailleur, 
Richard Ceur de Lion, La Dame Blanche, Le’ Nouvear 
Seigneur, Le Chdlet, Les Deux Voleurs, Le Méitre de 
Chapelle. Surely the most voracious cormorant must feel his 
appetite satisfied with such a variety of most excellent fare! 
We hear of the Pré aux Cleres being in preparation ; we have 
no doubt that it will prove eminently successful. It is certainly 
Herold’s masterpiece, with, perhaps, the exception, of Zampa, 
the hero in which, being a low tenor part, or rather a 
high barytone, would be well adapted to M. Coudere’s voice ; 
besides, his excellent acting would carry him triumphantly 
throughout a part which requires more energy than tender- 
ness. Fra Diavolo cannot fail to prove attractive. Of the 
vaudeville, we have taken very slight notice, the pieces and 
actors being already known to our readers, from their having 
been noticed on previous occasions, with the sole exception 
of Mdlle. Garique, who seems to please, and acts with arch- 
ness and intelligence. In spite of the rivalry of the two 
Italian Operas we see no reason why the Opéra Comique 
should not be attractive, and with proper management,—and 
with Mr. Mitchell, we are sure nothing will be wanting on that 
head,—we have no doubt of its being made remunerative. The 
tide of public taste is most decidedly in favor of opera—the 
English seem to be at this moment music-mad; whether we 
turn our steps to the north, south, east, or west, we have 
programmes of operas, concerts, and musical entertainments 
staring us in the face. When we cast our eyes over the 
columns of the Times, we find scarcely anything but music; 
and when we see Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal Italian 
Opera, the Opéra Comique, the Princess’s, the oratorios at 
Exeter Hall, the Philharmonic, Ancient, Wednesday, Jenny 
Lind, and other concerts, public and private, too numerous 
to mention, surely we are justified in saying that the English 
are a musical people. Amongst all these, the Opéra Comique 
is.a speciality of itself, unique sud generis, and we again wish 
Mr. Mitchell joy of the success which has attended this 
new path which he has struck out, heartily wishing that he 
may reap the fruits of his enterprise and exertions. 
J . DE C—, 
DRURY LANE. 

Crrqvz Nationat.—The French equestrian troop closed 
their series of performances last Friday week, with the benefit 
of M. Adolphe Franconi, the preceding Wednesday having 
been devoted to Mdlle. Palmyre Anato. To all who have 
visited this theatre (and who has not ?) M. Franconi is known 
as master of the ring and manager of the troop. This gentle- 
man does his duty in that quiet, easy manner, which betokens 
a perfect acquaintance with his business, and a long habit of 
command. He gives himself none of the airs of the gentle- 
men of Astley’s in former times ; he owes none of his attrac+ 
tions to his gorgeous dohiman ornamented with brandebourgs, 
his glittering spurs, his rouged cheeks, and ebony black 
moustachios, not to mention the red inexpressibles, seamed 
over with broad gold lace—nothing of the sort: M. Franconi 
commands our attention by his very simplicity, without any 
absurd pretensions,to military stylishness or vulgar cockney 
ism in dress. Under his management the entertainments 
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have been of a most diverting character, irreproachable as to 
quality, and conducted with the most perfect decency. The 
horsemanship is now confessed to be the best we have ever 
had in London; the vaulting, transformation scenes, tricks, 
tight-rope dancing, juggling, are of the very best description, 


and have elicited universal marks of approbation. We have 
already given a description of the performances, which, from 
théir very nature, cannot be expected to vary frequently ; and 
we take our leave of M. Dejean, M. Franconi, MM. Auriol, 
Leclair, Wehle, &c., and the charming Mesdemoiselles Caro- 
line, Anato, and Ducos, with much regret, sincerely trusting 
that they have as much reason to be satisfied with their 
speculation as we have cause to be delighted with the 
pleasure which their performances have afforded us. 
J. pp C—-. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I cannot refrain from troubling you with a few remarks 
on the subject of the cast with which, we may imply from the 
advertisements, it is intended to produce Meyerbeer’s Kobert le 
Diable at the Royal Italian Opera on the 21st inst. ; for, as it seems 
to me, the directors, in their intended arrangement, are not doing 
due justice either to themselves, the public, or the opera, I state 
here, and I believe correctly, a few of the casts with which, at 
various times, this celebrated work has been performed. 


Royal 
Italian Opera, 
1849, 


Brussels 


Her Majesty’s 
Company, hi 
1846. 


Her Majesty’s 
eatre, T 
1847. 


Original Cast. heatre, 
1348, 


Isabella | {Mad Cinti)|,t9q, Laborde|Mad. Castellan|(Lett out) —_|MIl.Corbari 


Damoureau 
Alice Mile. Falcon |Mad. Jullien |Mlle. J. Lind |Mlle. J. Lind |Mad.D.Gras 
Rambaut/M. (?) M. Boulo Sig. Gardoni_ |Sig. Labocetta/sig. L. Mei 
Bertram |M. Levasseur |M. Zelger Herr Staudig] |sig. Belletti |Sig. Marini 
M. Laborde |Sig. Fraschini |Sig. Gardoni |Sig. Salvi 





Robert /M. Nourrit 


From this it will be seen, as I think, that, with the exception of 
the mutilated version of last season—for which crime, whether he 
was the principal or accessary, Mr. Lumley will never be forgiven 
in musical circles—the Royal Italian Opera cast is the weakest,— 
is less complete even than the Brussels Opera company’s cast of 
the opera in 1846, I mean this, of course; only to apply to the 
ptincipal characters ; the superiority of the Covent Garden or- 
chestra and chorus is indisputable. 

Surely, sir, the directors are not doing right in entrusting the 
om originally sustained by the renowned vocalist Mdme. Cinti 

amoureau, to the Adalgisa and Jane Seymour of the company ! 
Malle. Corbari is an admirable singer of the parts she has hitherto 
supported ; but she must have made marvellous progress indeed 
since the performance of Jemmy in Guglielmo T'ell lust season, 
to justify her assumption of the arduous ré/e of Isabella this. 

Nor can Mdme. Dorus Gras, however much she might have 
done so some years since, now venture into the lists against the 
Swedish vocalist. She would still make, as frequently of yore, a 
very excellent Isabella, but her success as Elvira in Masaniello 
can scarcely warrant the directors assigning to her so musically 
and dramatically all-important a part as that of Alice. 

lf Mdme. Viardot’s engagement commences too late for her to 
give us her delineatién of Alice, and Mdme. Grisi declines the 
part, surely it were better policy to wait and see if the talents of 
Miss Hayes or Mdlle. Angri are not equal to the requirements of 
the character ; and if Mdme. Dorus Gras’ Alice is inevitable, still 
Corbari’s Isabella need not be. Not to mention Miss Hayes, are 
Mdme. Ronconi and Madlle. Steffanoni never to have a chance of 
gaining favor from an English audience ? 

Uf Signor Salvi as Robert, 1 will only say that I should prefer 
Mario. But for a tenor whose forte is decidedly tragedy, Signor 
Salvi has had so very few chances of making much way in public 
favor, that it were scarcely fair to deprive him of so glorious an 
opportunity for success as the réle of Robert affords. 

A better Bertram than, I anticipate, Signor Marini will make, 





can scarcely be found ; but the brilliant little part of Rambaut 
might be represented by a more accomplished singer and actor 
than Signor Luigi Mei, albeit a pains-taking ahd praiseworthy artist. 

It is to be regretted that the opera was not produced last season, 
when the cast might have embraced the names of Persiani, (or 
Castellan,) Viardot, Marini, M. Roger, and Mario. Could such a 
cast as this have been arranged, it would have been splendid 
indeed. 

I trust it will not be thought that these remarks are penned in 
any unfriendly spirit towards the Royal Italian Opera, for there 
does not exist a more devoted supporter or well-wisher of that 
magnificent establishment than the writer. 

With a hope that I do not too much intrude upon your space 
with these hastily scratched and random observations, 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


P.S. Should you object to the insertion of.an anonymous com- 
munication, and desire my name and address, 1 will, on your 
intimating your wishes in the Answers to Correspondents appearing 
weekly in your journal, enclose you my card. 

London, April 2, 1849. 


{Our correspondent disagrees with Meyerbeer, who prefers 
Mad. Dorus Gras as the representative of Alice to any other 
artist, and it is to be presumed that Meyerbeer is the best judge of 
what singer should sing his own music. For our parts we know no 
one likely to sing the music of Alice better than Mad. Dorus, not 
even Jenny Lind. 

Corbari has played Isabella with prodigious success at St. Peters- 
burgh. She is a fine musician, and no one can deny the beautiful 
quality aud power of her voice. Moreover Report speaks wonders 
of Corbari’s improvement, and Tamburini, and Gardoni, and 
Coletti bear witness that Keport on this occasion is no liar. 

We quite agree with E. D, C. about Marini—about Salvi also ; 
but Mario cannot be expected to do all the work.—Ep. M. W.} 


SEQUENCES AND CADENCES, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir,—I agree with Teutonius, that, in the major mode, 
the numerical proportions uf the minor third and seventh notes are 
respectively 5 : 6 and 5:9 are perfectly correct in the tetrads from 
the second, sixth and third notes of the scale; but in respect of the 
derivations of those tetrads, and of the proportions of the minor 
third and flat seventh notes from the fourth, first, and fifth notes of 
the scale, I differ from him entirely. In my last letter, I proposed 
experiments to test the truth of my propositions upon these 
subjects; and I there leave them. 

My intention in the calculations I alluded to in 1845, was not at 
all to propose or to support any theory of music ; it was merely to 
prove the non-existence of a quarter-tone musical scale. 

The few words of my extracts from the Quarterly Review, 
quoted by Teutonius, may suggest a meaning to which the extract 
in its integrity is entirely opposed. It is true that I think highly 
of the physiology of music, because in 18145, as at the present time, 
I was enabled to bring the various subjects in dispute into a 
tangible form. It is a great mistake, however, to think that 1 
would not greatly prefer a well performed concert of good music 
to a dilatation upon its physiology ; just as, with an as Aare I would 
prefer a good meal to a lecture upon alimentary chemistry. But 
my opinion of the importance of harmonies and numbers | have 
given in your March 10, where I have said ‘ neither numbers nor 
harmonies are the foundations for music, although it cannot be 
physiologically explained without their combined assistance.” 
Besides, in the course of my letters in 1845, I gave my opinion 
against the physiology of music being of any importance in its 
practice, except, perhaps, ta the harmonial perceptions of singers 
and of professors upon instruments, where the performers have com- 
mand over the intonation. ‘Teutonius has therefore misread me ; 
and his quotation from G. Weber is altogether inapplicable. 
Indeed the commencement of my theory of the intonations of the 
notes of harmony in both modes in your January 6, ought to have 
been a sufficient guarantee for my opinions in these matters, 
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The share which I took in the Vogler controversy was provoked 
by the uncourteous and uncalled for surmises in which Mr. John 
Barnett indulged upon my submissive request that he would favor 
the musical world with the Abbé’s theory of the minor mode. In 
taking leave of him altogether, I have merely to add that he 
has taken credit for having answered me by upsetting a multitude 
of things which I had neither thought of nor written, wherein, 
however, he corroborates the validity of my objections under the 
excuse of defects in nature which Vogler could not obviate ; and 
by his having carefully avoided all else which really I had thought 
of or written. My explanation of what Teutonius had been 
pleased to call my peculiarly sarcastic style, is simply this: that 
the three theories of music about the same time appearing ; one by 
the divisions of a string, a second by the harmonies only, and 
another by the law of vibrations, led me into temptations which I 
had not the eonsideration to resist, and for which I have already 
accounted in the course of my letters. Thinking that doctrines 
publicly proposed were fair game ; and desirous to subject thein to 
the test of what I considered to be demonstrable truths, | may 
have exceeded the bounds of good taste in my manipulations. 
In the course of these labours, it was my intention to avoid all 
causes for personal offence. If I have inadvertently transgressed 
these bounds also, I heartily regret having done so, I very 
cordially accept the hand of conciliation which Teutonius offers ; 
and should we ever meet again, I hope we shall do so as old 
and valued frends.— Yours truly, J. Morineux. 


22, Hope Street, Liverpool, March 28, 1849. 


ASPULL UV. FLOWERS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I had prepared a P. S. to a paper on “celerity of sound,” 
in answer to Mr. Flowers, which I now request ay be withdrawn. 
That individual having by his last communication placed himself 
out of the pale of reply, by any one desirous of the true bearing 
and character of a gentleman, I crave yore to notice very 
briefly a few inaccuracies, after which | announce the determina- 
tion of never again replying to any thing he may in future say or 
write. 

Mr. Flowers, in a former letter, says I called him an “ adder.” 
In a subsequent one he does me the honor of saying, * [ did not,” 
but that I compared him to one. This is inaccuracy the second. 
I did no such thing. I merely said that he was deaf “as deafened 
adder” to my entreaties and advice, that he would, in the pages of 
the Musical World, write like a gentleman! How aptly he has 
followed this advice,needs but the evidence of his last production. 
He says I christened (!) myself Ass-pull-er. This is inaccuracy 
the third, I did no such thing. As he had taken the liberty of 
adding a hissing s to my name, I merely wondered that he had not 
added another syllable to the end—Ass-pull-er! a title of which I 
never should feel ashamed when the recipients of my favours were 
French Flowers and his bellows-blower, alias An Organist. Feeling 
himself to be the principal recipient, he has actually taken me at 
my word, Pt 4 upon me no less than five times the title of 
Ass-puller, aud thus ‘ writes himself down” that species of animal 
I but remotely alluded to, The letter of An Organist, by its 
‘¢ offensive and vulgar tone,” bears a striking analogy to the letter 
of F. Flowers ; there is a similar remark of “ pretty opera-writer” 
in both, showing plainly that both emanate from one common 
stock. The remarks on “species” of animal were well enough 
had they been his own, or known aught of genre or species ; perhaps 
the animal subtractor can be as lucidly explained. I can very 
well afford to make him a present of this distinction and also the 
difference. The idea of a “ smiling and withering aspen-leaf.” 


(“Come where the aspens quiver”) 


is rather new (eh, D. R.?) not less novel is that offensive term 
when applied to musicians. Was there no “ bitterness of gall” in 


applying the title of musical Shylock to John Barnett? There is 

not a musician breathing who will not express his utter detestation 

of so gross and glaring an instance of malignity and contumely on 

one Tea Feligiee is made the medium of a hostile and vindictive 
nt 


raucour, is age of enlightened minds and true liberality, it 








is most gross and offensive. 
immortal Mendelssohn ? 
“ Speak! Bezonian, or die!” 

Mendelssohn was a genius, the loss of whom still, and will for ages 
vibrate through every country civilized and connected with music 
and liberal pursuits. It needs but to summon the remembrance of 
his name, and feel that genius and great attainments ever command 
the respect of mankind; but when these are accompanied and 
combined with the social and milder virtues, when gentleness of 
manners and the practice of the graceful courtesies of life are 
blended with benevolence of heart, we dwell with peculiar fondness 
on the memory of such rare accomplishments. Such was Men-- 
delssohn!—and yet he was a Jew! What are Meyerbeer, Mos- 
cheles, and a host of other names which shed so bright a lustrein the 
“firmament of music.” “ There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous,” and never was it more exemplified than in the smiling 
aspen leaf withering before the majestic mien and towering form of 
French Flowers, Let me be ridiculous, ye gods, that Flowers 
may be sublime! To this I ery “content,” with all my heart. 
But, touching those fugues—those emasculated fugatos, which their 
author has the reckless audacity to say “they too much resemble 
Bach’s!” and of course become at once the envy and despair of 
British musicians, ‘‘who never did in fugue what Flowers has 
done.” I have the authority of more than one disciple of Vogler’s 
for stating that the “ Essay” is a mere compilation, only, where 
garbled, mutilated, and perverted, to make it original, forsooth ; 
and that the wishy-washy attempts at illustration are the most 
Jejune and childish things imaginable. In the opinion about the 
latter there is not, there cannot be, a musician of a contrary 
opinion. 

Pardon, Mr. Editor. I now conclude, so far as I am concerned, 
this long-linked and never-ending sequence of dispute and irrita- 
tion. 1 have to apologise for some sinning, in personalities, but I 
trust they have been couched in terms of good humour, as well as 
those which spring from a gentlemanly and courteous feeling, even 
to one who has shown himself wanting in one or the other. It was 
with great reluctance, and with no inconsiderable diffidence, that 
I took up the cudgels of defence in favor of John Barnett—a 
musician whose “pretty opera writing” (as An Organist and 
F. Flowers sneeringly say,) has made his country proud of him, 
and worthy of a niche in the gallery of her musical worthies. In 
doing this, | have the thanks of many excellent musicians from all 
parts of the country, because a vast amount of charlatanism, over-. 
weening conceit, and gross ignorance, has been exposed. It has 
not been without peril, for I brought on my devoted head as much 
personal abuse as only a man gifted with invariable good humour, 
equability of temper, and temperament (friend Teutonius !) as myself 
could well hear, or put up with; but in this case, as in all, there is 
a limit, beyond which there is some risk and personal responsibility 
which prudent men avoid. Mr. Flowers, no doubt, will remember the 
old saw, ‘‘ Wie die arbeit, so der lohn,” and profit by it. I take leave 
of him and the controversy with the assurance, that, when con- 
vinced of the soundness of his principles, his accuracy of percep- 
tion, his clear judgment, and his great and comprehensive endow- 
ments, musical,’ medical, literary, or scientific, I will everywhere 
proclaim as far, and as fast as the “four winds of heaven” can 
take them—I will sing an “ Io! pcean,” write a cantata in his praise, . 
no matter the style, strict, free, severe, or florid; nay, I will go to 
him for scoring-lessons, and will gladly give him, in return, a few 
lessons on “ form,”—a thing more talked of than understood, [ 
fear, especially by those who talk so much about it. In short, let 
Mr. Flowers publish a cantata of his own composition, truly 
original, and in the “high school” of art he talks about—let him 
do this, and it prove worthy—there will not be found on the face of , 
the earth one more willing to do him justice, to extol an example of 
natjve-born-creative-genius, possessing vigorous imagination, pro- 
priety of sentiment, breadth of style, and worthy to be ranked with 
the classical and distinguished efforts of his compeers, than the 
very humble individual who has the honor to subscribe himself, 
your very obliged servant, WittiaM ASPULL. 

[We apprehend Mr, Aspull does not exactly know what Mr. 
Flowers means by a “musical Shylock; nor, we think, does’ 
Mr. Flowers himself; mor, we are certain, do we.—Ep.] 


Who, Mr. Flowers, was the great and 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bereruoven Quarter Society.—M. Roussellot, the talented 
and enterprising director, has issued his yearly prospectus, in 
which he announces many important alterations, with a view to 
the further convenience of his visitors and subscribers. In the 
first place, the meetings, in future, will be held on Wednesdays 
instead of Mondays, that they may not interfere with the Phil- 
harmonic or Ancient Concerts, which are held on alternate 
Mondays; in the next place, one of the pianoforte works of 
Beethoven, and other great classical composers, will be performed 
between the quartets at each meeting ; and lastly, the subscription 
has been reduced from three to two guineas. ‘These changes are 
judicious, and will, no doubt, advance the interests of the Society. 
The season is limited to six performances, the first three being 
devoted to Beethoven's works, and the remaining three to selec- 
tions from Haydn, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, The Hanover 
Rooms is fixed on as the locale. The meetings will be held on 
May 9th and 28rd; June 6th, 13th, and 27th; July 4th. We 
need hardly say that the direction of the Society could not be 
entrusted to more pains-taking hands, or to a more energetic mind 
than M. Scipion Roussellot’s. This gentleman has now presided 
over the Beethoven Society for three years, and in each successive 
of has increased its patronage and expanded iis reputation. 

r. Roussellot, in his prospectus, pledges himself that he will spare 
no pains to render the Society worthy of the most distinguished 
support. 

Cartes Hate, the celebrated pianist, has arrived in London, 
and will make his first appearance this season at the second séance 
of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union. 

Herr Scuvtuorr, the eminent composer and pianist, will arrive 
in London on the 15th inst. for the season. 

ALEXANDRE Bittet.—This excellent pianist has just publistied 
aset of three Etudes de Concert, which have a claim to high con- 
sideration as specimens of the modern fantasia-school of pianoforte 
writing. 

Mr. Howarpv Gtover’s Oreratic Comrany, who were so 
successful'in Manchester, intend commencing a short season at the 
Liver Theatre, Liverpool, on Easter Monday. 

Motte. Avrtot and Mr. Flexmore, commence an engagement 
the same evening at the Amphitheatre. 

Stms Resves, Miss Ransford, and several other vocalists, sing 
at the Concert Hall, Liverpool, on Easter Monday. 

Mr. Samuet Lover, the author of Rory O’More, was en- 
gaged by Mr. Sanders, the principal concert giver in Sheffield, to 
give one of his entertainments in that town, on Wednesday last. 
Mr. Lover, unfortunately, had a violent cold upon him, which 
greatly injured his efforts. The Irish anecdotes, and traits cf 

American life were, however, reccived with much applause, and the 
nautical romance of the “Trish Fisherman” brought down con- 
tinued approbation. Mr. Sanders sang with much taste and 
feeling the “ Angel’s Whisper,” in place of Mr. Lover. The 
Music Hall was tolerably well filled, but not sufficiently, we fear, 
to pay the caterer. Mr. Sanders gave the same entertainment 
with Mr. Lover, in Rotherham, on Thursday, and Doncaster, on 
Friday. The latter was well attended, and gave the highest 
satisfaction.—( From a correspondent.) 

Cazorart.— We have been favored with a letter from M. Fetis, 
the well known critic, extolling in high terms the talent of this new 
tenor, who will most probably make his debut at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in Za Cenerentola, when Alboni returns. 

Har Masssry’s Turatre.—Norma will be produced on Tues- 
day, and will introduce Mdlle. Parodi to tke nglish, in the part 
of the heroine. Madame Giuliani has consented to appear in 
Adelgisa. Lablache will make his first appearance this season as 
Oroveso. Gardoni will be the Pollio, A new ballet, by M. 
Paul Taglioni, called Electra ; ou, L’Etoile Perdue, with music by 
Signor Pugni, is in rehearsal, and will be produced shortly. 

Royat Iratian Orena.—The debut of Mdlle. Angri is not 
definitely fixed. The lady insists, we hear, on coming out in 
Cenerentola, in order that no comparisons may be suggested with 
any other popular and eminent artist. 

Me. Lavenv’s Annuat Concert took place at Exeter Hall on 
Thursday, by permission of the directors of the “London Wed- 
nesday Concerts.”. The vocal performers were, the Misses P. 








Horton and Poole, and the Messrs, Whitworth, J. Williams, Weiss, 
and Sims Reeves ; instrumentalists, M. Sainton (violin), Cioffi (trom- 
bone), Richardson (flute), and V. wc sp The orchestra was 
numerous and effective. There were two “ selections” given , the 
first from the music to the Z’empest, and the second from Acis and 
Galatea. The overtures were, the Ruler of the Spirits, William 
Tell, and Zanoni, the last the composition, and a very spirited one, 
of Mr. Lavenu. Among the performances worthy of notice were 
Mr. Sims Reeves, in ‘‘ Meet me, dearest,” a very pleasing and 
natural ballad of Mr. Lavenu; Mr. Weiss, in Loder’s “Sing me 
again those songs of old,” admirably sung, and encored ; and 
Miss Poole, in Balfo’s “Merry Zingara.” The music from the 
Acis and Galatea was, in general, excellently sung. The soloists 
Were more numerous than usual. Solos were played by Mr. 
Richardson, on the flute ; Sainton, on the violin—a very fine per- 
formance ; Cioffi, on the trombone; and Viotti Collins, on the 
violin. Messrs. Rockstro and Lavenu were the conductors. The 
room was full, but by no means so crowded as we were led to 
anticipate from the musical treat held out in the programme, and 
the caloute and popularity of the beneficiaire. 

Miss Erten Day anp Mr. Joun Day’s first performance of 
classical music took place on Saturday morning, at the Hanover 
Rooms. The concerts opened with Mendelssohn’s trio in D for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, which was capitally played by 
Miss Ellen Day, Mr. John Day, and M. Roussellot. e other 
instrumental performances were Weber's grand: sonata in C for 
pianoforte, by Miss Ellen Day ; Beethoven’s quartet in D (Op. 18), 
by Messrs. Day, Zerbini, Hill, and Roussellot ; Weber's concertante 
duet for pianoforte and clarionet, by Miss Ellen Day and Mr, 
Lazarus ; a violin solo by Mr. John Day ; and a selection from Men- 
delssohn’s Lieder ohne worte by Miss Ellen Day. . Miss Durlacher 
and Miss Stewart divided the vocal honours between them. The 
former lady sang “ With verdure clad,” and *‘ Dove sono,” and 
the latter Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring song,” and the scena, “ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster,” from Oberon. Mr. Lavenu conducted with 
his usual ability. 

Lonpon Sacaep Harmonic Sociery.—The Creation was given 
by this Socicty, under the conduct of Mr. Surman, on Monday. 
We understand that it went off very well, but as our tickets arrived 
too late, we were unable to attend. We may add that this has 
happened on more than one occasion. ‘Tickets for public per- 
formances should always be sent a day or two in advance. 

Ma. Joun Parry is preparing a comic musical entertainment on 
the plan of Wilson and thee. 

Jenny Linp.—'The week after the performance of the Creation, 
at Manchester, the same oratorio, with the same artists, was given 
at Liverpool. Benedict conducted. An equal amount of enthu- 
siasm was excited as at Manchester, the band and chorus being the 
theme of universal praise. The proceeds were immense. . 

M. Attarp, the celebrated French violinist, is engaged to play 
at the Gentlemen’s Concerts in Manchester, and will subsequently 
perform at the third séance of the Musical Union ; after which he 
returns to Paris. 

AmstenpaM.—(Exztract from a Private Letter, April 8rd, 
Amsterdam.)—Madame Montenegro has appeared in Norma for 
the third time, on Saturday last, and was most enthusiastically 
received by a brilliant audience. Many of the diplomatic corps 
from the Hague were present. She was in excellent voice, and was 
warmly encored in the ‘* Casta Diva.” Santiago in Pollio was 
good; his voice is strengthened, and he sings with much more 
power than when I heard him in London.’ The Adalgisa of Mdlle. 
Montelli was marked for its musician-like precision and sweetness 
of intonation.. Bailini’s Oreveso showed him to great advantage, 
and the chorus, as well as the orchestral parts, reflected credit on 
the artistes engaged. The last act of the Favorita concluded the 
evening’s entertainment, in which the singing of Madame Montene. 
gro and Santiago created quite a sensation ; they were twice called 
before the curtain to be covered with bouquets, and to receive the 
vehement cheers of a delighted audience. I cannot close my letter” 
without mentioning the name of Signor Montelli, who has made a 
great hit in Figaro. He has a powerful barytone voice, and is an 
excellent actor; he infused much drollery into the barber, and 
was well played up to by Madame Montenegro, who seems to 
possess a universal talent.—T, E. B. 
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Mr, Bewevier will shortly give a concert at Plymouth, for which 
Jenny Lind will sing and Vivier play. The excellent musician is 
sure to have a bumper. 

Srranp Tueatre.—The majority of the late Olympic company 
have taken the little theatre in the Strand, and commence a series 
of performances on Easter Monday. ~ The corps dramatique 
includes the names of Messrs. Compton, Leigh Murray, Miss E. 
Montague, and others of lesser note. Mr. W. Farren will join 
them shortly, A new two-act drama is announced, and a domestic 
piece of * thrilling interest.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SIX MORCEAUX CHOISES, 

No. 1, AIR BOHEMIEN, (L, pk Meyer) ;—No. 2, DEUX AMES, (ScHap) ;— 
No. 3, LA FEMME DU MARIN, (KALKBRENN ER);—No. 4, OGLA MAZURKA, 
(A. Gorta);—No, 5, L’ADVIO, (Ernest A. L. Coop) ;—No. 6, NOCTURNE, 
(E. A. L. Coop), arranged as Pianoforte Duets by W. H. HoLMEs. 

Published by R. MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 








Now ready, price 5s., 


“ SONGS FOR SUMMER HOURS.” 


The Words by Mrs. HEMANS. 
The Music composed by RICHARD HOFFMAN AS DREWS; and dedicated, by 
eopanal permission, to Mdile. JENNY LIND. 

London; sold by J. WILLIS, Musicseller, New Bond Street; 
also, R. ANDREWS, 4, Palatine Buildings, Manchester ; 
where wy A had, for a short period, at 7s. 6d., a few extra Subscription 

Copies, “ SONGS OF THE SABBATH,”’ elegantly bound. 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 


66 
THE HYMN FOR EASTER.” 
With brilliant Variations for the P1IANororTE. 
By R. ANDREWS, Author of “Sones or THe SABBATH.”’ 
London: C, JEPFERYS, Soho Square. 


MESSRS, COCK’S 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION OF HAMILTON’S 


MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


With Fifty-seven Airs and Preludes, and Forty-four Exercises, fin by 
Czeany; a Sacred Song and Two Anthems, large music folio, price only 48.— 
“The veriest child may learn from this book.”—Berwick Warder. ‘This work 
introduces the noble science to young minds by a much less difficult medium 
than the instruction books of old did.”—Vide Dispatch. “This book is so clear 
that an infant can understand it, a feature very desirable to teachers.”— Vide 
po Gazette, Now1. For the country and the colonies this work has not its 
ual, 


ET 


TELL 
W. TER .”? “ HAPPY DAYS, PEACE- 
FUL NIGHTS,” and “* THERE’S A SWEET WILD ROSE,” all composed. by 
SrerHen Grover, 89 fascinating, and with such intrinsic beauty and originality 
attached to each, that they will largely tend to gratify and refine all who are 
listeners to them, by their feeling, combined with the smoothness and 
‘ance 80 requisite for the drawing room, and the lightness and vivacity. so 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


desirable for public singi 
CHANTER’S HAND-GUIDE, containing 





ing. 
ss Ban ak TER 
rom the ter, or Psalms o: vid, pointed for chanting, with ‘I'welve 
Gregorian and Cathedral Chants. _ Price 2d,, or 3s. per pa postage free, 
. N.B. Payment may be maile in povtene stam) 
N.B.—Now ready. WARREN’s edition of DR BUYCW’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC 
<a large folio pages in vols, £66s.. The contents of each vol. gratis, and 


—Harie 


THE WHITE FAWN OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


From BANVARDS’ GREAT PAINTING, now exhibiting at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL.—Numerous applications made for the words of the “ WHITE 
FAWN,” the Public is respectfully informed that they have been set to music and 
arranged for the Pianoforte by Madame SCH WIESO. 

Published by S. H. WEBB, 33, Soho Square, 
And to be had of all Musicsellérs, and at the Egyptian dall, Piccadilly. 


EXETER HALL, 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


THE TWENTIETH CONCERT 
Will be held on the evening of WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 11th of APRIL 
VOCAL PERFORMERS: 

Miss Lucombe, Miss Birch, Miss Poole, Miss Wells, 
Misses A. & M. Williams, anp Mrs. Alexander Newton; 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. Leffier, Mr. T. Williams, Mr. Binge, 
AND Mr. SIMS REEVES, 

Pianiste, . ° Mdlie. HELENE STG:PEL, 

(her First Appearance at these Concerts.) 

Tickets 1s. and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; may be had of Mr. 


STaM MERS, 4, Exeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers. 
For Programme, see the 7¥mes of Monday, April 9th. 


WHITTINGTON CLUB, 189, STRAND. 
THREE GRAND EVENING CONCERTS. 


The first will take place on SATURDAY, Aprit 7th, 1849, to commence at 
Fight o’Clock precisely. 

The Concert will begin with Rosstn1’s STABAT MATER, and will be followed 
by a Miscellaneous Programme.—The following eminent Artists will appear. 

VocaLists—Mi:-s BASSANO, Miss WALLACE, Miss MESSENT, and Mrs. 
WEISS; Mr. FKANK BODDA, Herr SCHONHOFF, Mr. MECCA, and 
Mr. WEISS. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS—Madame GOFFRIE, Mr. RICHARDSON, Herr HAUS- 
MANN, Mr. JARRETT, Herr SCHMIDT, Herr; GANZ, Herr RUCKNER, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. THRUST, Mr. MOUNT, and Herr GOFFRIB. 

Conductor, Herr WEHLE. 

Tickets to be had at the WHITTINGTON CLUB, and at Mr. RANsForD’s Music 

Warehouse, New Oxford Street. 


HONOR TO BEETHOVEN, 
THE BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY. 


M. SCIPION ROUSSELLOT has the honor to announce to the Members of 
this Society, and to Musical Amateurs and Professors generally, that having been 
compelled to change the evenings of rmance—the Ancient Concert being on 
the alternate Mondays with the Philharmonic Society—the Meetings are fixed to 
take place on the WEDNESDAYS, as follows :— 


MAY 9th and 23rd ; JUNE 6th, 1Sth, and @7th; JULY 4th; 


and that, by the express desire of many Subscribers, onz of the Pianoforte works 
of BEETHOVEN, and other great classical composers, will be pe med between 
the Quartetts at each Meeting, by the most eminent talent, with the same care, 
the same excellence and completeness of ensemble, that have hitherto gained so 
much approbation from the most distinguished Amateurs and Professors. 

The Season of 1849 being limited to Six Performances, the first three to be 
devoted to BEETHOVEN’s works, and the remaining three to selections from 
Haypn, Mozart, and MENDELSSOHN, the Subscription will be Two Guineas 
instead of ‘Three as heretotore), admission transferable ; 
ion, One Guinea, admission not transferable. y 

The ie will be held in the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUARE, ‘the Quartetts to commence at Eight 0’Clock. 

The social arrangements will be under the same superintendence as heretofore, 
M. 8. R. will spare no exertions to render the performances of this Society 
every way worthy of the distinguished patronage and reputation they have 
hitherto enjoyed. Having been honored by intimations of support from a Saihy 
of the present Members and Subscribers, early notices from the remainder 
much oblige and gratify him. . 5 

Messrs. CxAMER afd BEALE, 201, Regent Street, have the List, and will 
receive other names. 

17, South Molton Street, March, 1849. 
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St _ he his ge ye hand, will arrive = 
applications for is Or concerts 
Publishers, Messrs. R. Cock’s and Co. 
BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC, WARREN’S EDITION. — The Nobility 
and the Public are respecttully informed, that this 
tion of Cathedral Music (under the immediate patronage of His 
shnes nce Albert), in three very large folio volumes (upwards of 
»» Page| par and life of get on 3 memoirs poly -y: composers, and 
poe : 
ietivery. Price »> Geeaining. additional services anthems, is now 
London: Messrs. R. COCKS, and Co., 6, New Burlington Street, 
Music Publishers to Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
N.B.—The contents of each volume gratis, and postage free. 


and 
Fo 
N 








LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720, 
For the Assurance of Lives, and for Fire and Marine Insurance. 


Orrices—7, RoyaAn ExcHancs, CoRNHILL;. and 10, Recent Street. 


The Expenses of the Life Department are defrayed by the Corporation, and not 
taken from the Premium Fund. ae 

Fire INSURANCE on every description of Property at moderate rates; and 
Marine INSURANCE at the current premiums. 


Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written 
<2 ' * JOMN LAURENCE, Sac. 






























THE MU SICAL WORLD: 








HER MATESTYS THEATRE. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


MADEMOISELLE PARODI. 


FIRST APPEARANCE THIS SEASON OF 


SIGNOR LABLACHE. 





The Nobility, Subscribers to the 
that this Theatre will re-open 


On TUESDAY, the 10th of APRIL, 
When will be presented BeLi1n1’s Opera of 


N ORMA. 
Norma, . . Madlle. PARODI, 
(Her first appearance in England). 

Adelgisa, . ° Made. GIULIANI, 

(Who has obligingly undertaken the part). 
Clotilde, . . ° Madlle. SARA HOWSON. 
Pollione, . . Signor GARDONI. 
Plavio, . Signor DAI FIORI. 
Oroveso, . . Signor LABLACHE, 


(His first appearance this Season). 


To conclude with the admired Ballet, in Two Acts and Four Tableaux, entitled 


LE DIABLE A QUATRE. 


IN WHICH 
Madile. CARLOTTA GRISI, 


M. GOSSELIN, M. DOR, M. CHARLES, and 
M. PAUL TAGLIONT, will appear. 





An entirely new Grand Ballet by M. TAGLron1, thé Music by Sig. Puent, entitled 


ELECTRA; ou L’ETOILE PERDUE, 
is in active preparation, and will beimmediately produced. The principal parts b 
Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI and Madlle. MARIE TAGLIONI,. 


and the Public are respectfully informed 


Madllie. MARIE TAGLIONI, 
Madlle. PETIT STEPHAN, and Madlle. CAROLINA ROSATI; 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ieeenshenones 
The Directors have the honor to announce that 
On TUESDAY NEXT, the 10th of APRIL, 

will be performed (for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera, Don1zerr1’s Opera, 


LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 


Linda, . Mdile, C, HAYES, 
(being her first appearance in England) ; 
Maddalena, . - Made. BELLINI, 
Pierotto, “ A Malle. DE MERIC, 
(being her first appearance in England) ; 
Antonio, . ° Signor TAMBURINI, 

’ (his first appearance thfs Season) ; 
Il Prefetto, ° . Signor POLONINI, 
lntendante, P Signor SOLDI, 

Il Marchesa di Boisfieury, Signor TAGLIAPICO, 
Viscount de Sirval, . Signor SALVI, 
(his first appearance this Season). 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COS TA, 
The Performances will commence at Half-past Fight o*Clock on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and Eight o’Clock on Saturdays. 





ROYAL ITALIAN “OPERA, 


COVENT Sadie Ps GARDEN. 


GRAND EXTRA: NIGHT, 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12th. 


“MASANIELLO,” BY GENERAL DESIRE, 


The Directors have the honor to announce that in consequence of the attraction 
of ‘*MASANIELLO” paving or gpey A increased on each oa ofits 
sentation, and in compliance with an a ee ym gy on number'of ‘poles. 
tions for its s repetitiae ter’ GEA have, iy Sen determined that it te 
performed on EXTRA NIGHT of the Season, viz., 

HURSDAY, April 12th. 





y 








HER MATEST E'S THEATRE. 





MDLLE. JENNY LIND, 


MOZART’S OPERA, “IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 
Ir is respectfully announced that a GRAND EVENING 





CLASSICAL & MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 


will take place in the GREAT THEATRE, on 
THURSDAY EVENING, the 12th of APRIL, 


with full Orchestra and a | pe, Bory! comprising the whole of Mozart’s 


Opera, 


0% FLAUTO MAGICO. 


PRINCIPAL ARTISTES: 
Madlle. JENNY LIND, 


Madlle, CASOLANI, Madlle. POLONIO, Miss A. WILLIAMS, 


Miss M. WILLIAMS, Made. GIULIANI, 
Signor GARDONI, Signor BORDAS, 
Signor BARTOLINI, (of the Italian Opera, Paris, his first appearance), 
Signor ARNOLDI, Signor COLETTI » Signor BELLEITI 
Signor F. LABLACHE, AND Signor LABLACHE. 


AND 





On THURSDAY, April 12th, will be performed AusEn’s Grand Opera, 


MASANIELLO. 
Principal Characters by 
Madame DORUS GRAS, 
Signor LUIGI MEI, Signor ROMMI, 
M. MASSOL, AND Signor MARIO, 
And the Dances incidental to the Opera by 
Madlle. WUTHIER, M. ALEXANDRE, 
AND Madlie. LOUISE TAGLIONI. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, 


Mr. COSTA. 





WINDSOR CASTLE. 





Now Published, Elegantly Bound, price Two. Guineas, 


THE COMPLETE 


SERIES OF THE PLAYS, 


Recently represented, BY COMMAND, before HER MAJESTY THE UEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, ‘and the ROYAL FAMILY, at 
WINpbsor Castie, with ILLUMINATED wage ty pth yest ay ue 
COLORS, pupeeconting the ~ A on ENS’ GALLE 
= 8 rint authori 
LLS OF PERFORMANC 
VisiTORS PRESENT AT KACH PRESENTATION.~— (Two 
only printed.) 


London; J. MITCHELL, Bookseller and Publisher to BER 


, 





Conductor, . . Mr. BALPE. MAJESTY, Royal Library, Old Bons Street. 
ae potent ating ne onl shameeione coat te privilege of this performance in 
Subscri: pectfully to communicate their wishes to 
bon A cometh y Aer ee ay re beturdsy, the 7th inst., until which day ee es ae Se at the Bh. Laney i th nt 
et ieee . =, Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-Office at the &. Marsen’s pray A tag he the Count rot Mid ‘paid ‘et se 
Colonnade, where printed bills, with full details, may be Ponce Dean Size. Soho og tn Paternorier Kow t Viekers, tiolywell 


Roomate vat Half-past Seven, the Concert will cou.mence at Kight o’Clock, 








id at all’ Booksellers. Sate ¥, April 7th, 1849. 







Madlle. PAULINE LEROUZ, . 


ROYAL DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES AT 


ze copies, wil with n FAC-SIMILES oF 
and a LI F THR NOBILITY AND 
Hundred copies - 


? 


“ 





